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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 

Stageist 

Apparently, Jack Conrad is outlining 
the “communist programme” for Pal¬ 
estine (‘Beyond Zionism’, November 
20). Really? Two secular states? 
His programme is full of incredibly 
tenuous comparisons (apparently, if 
you’re not ‘two-state’, then you 
wouldn’t have advocated Irish inde¬ 
pendence in the 19th century) and, in 
many ways, offers solutions that are 
not solutions at all. 

Comrade Conrad argues that we 
need to fight to “overcome national 
antagonisms”. Of course. But he 
then goes on to argue that to do this, 
there should be two separate states. 
How does that overcome national 
antagonisms? Surely, that is just 
going to exacerbate them. But, then 
again, there will be full national 
minority rights in each state, so 
Palestinians can live in the Israeli 
Jewish state and vice versa. So why 
are they being separated again? 

Conrad also discusses the agency 
of change, without fully explaining his 
own view. He attacks the Socialist 
Workers Party for apparently relying 
on anti-working class forces, so let’s 
take it that he sees the Palestinian and 
Israeli working classes as the agency. 
So the working classes in the region 
have built solidarity through struggle 
and have collectively overthrown the 
Zionist state. He argues that they 
should then fight for two democratic 
secular states. Why? If the working 
classes have come to such a point, to 
such strength, as to have overthrown 
the Zionist state, why would they 
then fight for a democratic solution 
only? Apparently, because they can 
only “look forward to the eventual 
unity of the two peoples”. 

A nice little democratic stage then. 
No, comrade, if the working classes 
have successfully overthrown the 
Zionist state, in what must be 
described as a revolution, then they 
would have to make the revolution 
permanent, and fight to extend it 
throughout the Middle East, to Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan and so on. The struggle 
against Zionism would move into the 
struggle for socialism. That would be 
the only way to protect the gains they 
had made. 

While this may sound far-fetched, 
in reality it has more chance of suc¬ 
cess than the “realistic, progressive 
and humane programme” that Conrad 
advocates. He talks of the huge hold 
of Zionism on the Israeli masses and 
the growing influence of fundamen¬ 
talist Islam on the Palestinians. So 
what ideology, what struggle, will 
ultimately break them from these 
reactionary paths? Socialism - not 
the abstract formulations of two 
democratic states (not that abstract, 
of course, since Conrad goes to great 
lengths in outlining exactly where 
everyone is going to live). 

Surely, the programme of 
revolutionary communists must be for 
a single, secular, binational workers' 
state of Palestine, as part of a socialist 
federation of the Middle East. It is 
workers’ struggle and revolution that 
will heal national antagonisms, that 
will finally break the catastrophic 
hold of Zionism and bring peace to 
the region. 

This is far removed from the 
solutions advocated by Jack Conrad. 
By arguing for democratic rather 
than socialist solutions, his approach 
smacks of stageism, and therefore, 
worryingly, Stalinism. His “communist 
programme” offers no real solutions 
at all. 

Robbie Folkard 

Manchester 


Coprologist 

Jack Conrad, the Weekly Worker's 
resident coprologist, to adapt his own 
term, treats us to a meandering 
exposition of his views on Israel/ 
Palestine. Travelling via the holocaust, 
the British left and Gerry Healy, 
we arrive at Alex Callinicos, who 
for no obvious reason is taken both 
as the authority on why a single 
(Palestinian) state is not an option 
and as a starting point for Conrad’s 
own view that a two-state solution 
can work. 

He acknowledges that the two-state 
project is being promoted by Blair and 
the imperialists in order to pacify the 
region in their own interests, but 
expounds his own “democratic” 
variant. This relies on progressive 
Israelis and progressive Palestinians 
recognising each other’s national 
rights. He does not mention whether 
these are completely new political 
forces or include the conciliators 
among the existing Palestinian and 
Israeli elites. He already has his 
own views on where the borders 
would be drawn, but otherwise his 
scheme is perfectly compatible with 
the Blair project. 

Having followed, up to a point, the 
argument between the CPGB and the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, I 
concluded that Sean Matgamna’s main 
problem was that he had lost sight of 
the independent role of the working 
class and was focused almost 
exclusively on conflicting rights to self- 
determination. Conrad has much the 
same problem. He ignores the 
possibility of a united working class 
fighting for equality, and socialism 
even, within a shared state. 

The objective for Marxists is to 
foster the unity and independent role 
of the working class; national rights 
are subordinate to that. Nationalism, 
including its religious variants, is 
closely linked to the interests of 
propertied classes. 

Imperialists are seeking to broker or 
impose the two-state project through 
deals with the various nationalist 
cliques. Conrad, under the influence 
of democratic illusions, seems willing 
to act as freelance cartographer. There 
is little hope of progress of any sort 
without a challenge to both the 
Zionist and the Palestinian rulers. 
With any armchair dreaming about 
rearranging boundaries, there is 
always the awkward question of who 
is going to do it. If it is not the working 
class, it will be the ruling class doing 
things their way. 

Mike Martin 
Sheffield 

Victim 

I was disturbed to read that Dave 
Spencer felt he and other Democratic 
Socialist Alliance comrades in the 
Campaign for a Marxist Party had been 
subjected to “personal abuse” by 
Jack Conrad (Letters, November 20). 
I, for one, could never condone such 
behaviour; it is uncomradely and risks 
undermining efforts to develop unity 
among the Marxist left. 

Reading the examples provided by 
Dave, however, I found it difficult 
to see how they related to any 
definition of “personal abuse” that 
I’ve ever seen. Is it really “personal 
abuse” to state that someone is “in 
favour of a ‘halfway house party’”? 
Even if that claim is wholly 
inaccurate, it’s hardly an egregious 
insult. However, comrade Phil 
Sharpe’s proposals for the CMP 
programme, heavily promoted by the 
DSA, seem pretty close to what I’d 
call a “halfway house”, even if Dave 
dislikes that particular terminology. 

He continues: “Nobody wanted to 
promote the SA’s People before profit 
programme [and] nobody suggested 


contesting elections”. If that’s the 
case, why then does the DSA website 
refer to “the DSA proposal that PBP 
can serve as a template for the 
democratic development, in dialogue 
with the struggles of the working 
class, of the programme of a new 
working class party for socialism”? 
Didn’t John Pearson propose 
precisely such a “template” for the 
CMP? And didn’t Dave himself put 
forward a motion to last year’s CMP 
conference referring to participation 
in the next general election? Even 
if I and Jack Conrad were mistaken 
on both counts, I fail to see how the 
act of making such statements can 
be considered either “personal” or 
“abuse”. 

This isn’t the first letter Dave has 
written on this theme. There have been 
a number in the last year or two, 
including a quite frankly ridiculous 
series in which Dave interpreted 
Jack’s reasonable view that comrades 
shouldn’t drink alcohol, even modest 
amounts, during a serious political 
meeting as a personal accusation of 
drunkenness on his part. It was, of 
course, no such thing. 

Looking in the Weekly Worker 
archives, moreover, I spotted a 
letter Dave wrote five years ago 
(March 20 2003) making similar 
accusations of personal abuse, lies 
and suchlike against Gerry Byrne, 
then an Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty member, which left her equally 
perplexed (March 27 2003). 

I would respectfully suggest that 
the comrade spends some time 
reflecting on how he responds to 
political criticism. Having one’s views 
criticised may sometimes be difficult, 
but it’s not the same as being 
personally abused. And someone who 
says things you disagree with is not 
necessarily a liar. Continually playing 
the victim is not a good way of 
developing political debate - not at 
least if you want people to take you 
seriously. 

Steve Cooke 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Billionaires 

Nick Rogers make a fundamental 
error either out of ignorance or as 
part of the CPGB campaign of 
misrepresentation (‘deperate 
stratergems, November 13). The 
principle question for communists is 
the fight for an international 
revolutionary democratic communist 
party. All communists in the world 
should support this and all 
bourgeois and their allies oppose it. 
Nick has placed himself in the latter 
camp. At least a few billionaires will 
agree with the ‘Marxist’ opposition 
to such a party. 

Dave Craig 

Revolutionary Democratic Group 

Leninist sect 

I would take James Turley’s assertions 
more seriously if he spelt my name 
correctly (Letters, November 20). This 
suggests that he did not bother to 
understand my point, but rather went 
into full-blown auto-response mode. 

He claims that I seem “to be in 
politics for all the wrong reasons”, 
as the “point of a campaigning 
organisation is to fight for its aims and 
- who knows? - achieve them”. Quite 
true, but irrelevant to the point I was 
making. He states that an organisation 
“needs a programme which is capable 
of fulfilling those aims”. Again, as true 
as it is irrelevant to my argument. 

Apparently, for me, “the point of a 
programme is instead to massage the 
fragile egos of all the weird and 
wonderful types who happen to sign 
up”. I’m not sure where I implied that, 
as I clearly did not state it nor suggest 
that democracy “means anarchists 


being left to their anarchism, Trots to 
Trotskyism and so on”. This, he 
states, “is the most profoundly anti¬ 
democratic vision imaginable for an 
organisation”. Whether this is true or 
not is irrelevant, as it (again) totally 
ignores my point: namely that united 
fronts should not make belief in a 
specific programme mandatory for 
joining. If Turley thinks such a group 
should have a ‘Marxist’ programme, 
then fine, but it is not a mass student 
organisation - it is a Leninist sect. 

He goes on to state that democracy 
“requires majority decision-making 
on stuff that matters - strategy, 
tactics, programme - otherwise the 
membership have no power”. Quite, 
so why pre-empt that decision-making 
by demanding the organisation 
subscribe to a ‘Marxist’ programme? 
But, clearly, a united front is not 
desired. He pronounces that the “fact 
that anarchists object to a Marxist 
programme cannot change the fact 
that a Marxist programme is basically 
necessary for ‘another education’. 
If anarchists disagree, let them 
polemicise and put forward their own 
programmes.” Yet, by definition, 
we cannot within the afflicted group, 
as it has been lumbered with a 
programme which will exclude all non- 
‘Marxists’ from it. 

As I repeatedly argued, and Turley 
repeatedly ignored, demanding that a 
united front starts with a specific 
(‘Marxist’) programme means that it is 
not that at all - it is a Leninist sect. 
Instead of addressing my real 
argument, he invents one for me and 
then runs with it. Nice for his ego, I’m 
sure, but it does not convince. 

He ends by asserting that “the 
‘leave me alone!’ attitude is ethically 
antithetical to working class activity”. 
How strange. I’m working class, yet 
my union does not have a ‘Marxist’ 
programme. I wonder how many 
members we would have if it did? So, 
not imposing a specific ideological 
programme on organisations is 
commonplace in working class 
activity (eg, the soviets of 1905). 

Programmes should come from 
struggle, not be imposed at the 
start. Ironically, he states that “we 
should be beating it out of people 
(metaphorically speaking)”. I simply 
note that the Bolsheviks (once in 
power) did (literally) beat autonomous 
working class organisations out of 
people by, for example, disbanding 
any soviets which elected non- 
Bolshevik majorities in 1918. 

Turley ends by stating, “politics is 
serious business, comrade.” Yes, I 
agree. It is a shame that his reply 
failed to address the issues I raised. 
This suggests a lack of seriousness 
on his part, 
lain McKay 
www.anarchistfaq.org 

Opportunity 

Much has been said about the leaking 
of an apparent British National Party 
membership list of some 12,801 
persons, including a lord, a lady, some 
doctors and reverends, as well as 
many a Mr and Mrs. It seems that the 
membership is around 80% male. 

That is, if this is indeed a 
membership list, and not a list merely 
of people who expressed an interest, 
intermingled with full members of the 
party. The source of the leak, reputedly 
a disgruntled ex-employee who, 
although wanting to get some 
revenge on his former friends, perhaps 
padded out the list with a contact list 
or two so as not make the BNP seem a 
small organisation and to spread some 
alarm about its size amongst the left. 

It is reported that there has been a 
rash of naughtiness on the part of 
some anti-BNP elements, making 
nuisance phone calls to people on the 
list and even reports of a fire-bombing 


taking place. I would like to urge 
comrades to take a less violent or 
juvenile approach, and take the 
opportunity to send these BNP 
supporters something to read instead, 
in the hope that it may catch their 
attention. The BNP has gained some 
support amongst disgruntled Labour 
voters and the white working 
class - something that the left 
hasn’t connected to with any 
success. This list may contain the 
names of councillors and activists 
recognisable from May’s local 
elections, but it is also a list of 
opportunity - the opportunity to 
address a number of politically 
curious people. 

Kim Phelps 
London 

No apology 

According to Tony Greenstein, my 
suggestion (in agreement with 
Andrew Northall) that Paul Flewers 
had “soft-soaped” the Nazi regime 
is an old trick by apologists for 
Stalinism. 

The point is that millions of Jewish 
people - men, women, and children - 
were stripped naked and herded 
into industrialised gas chambers 
and murdered. But, when Flewers 
compared the Soviet regime to the 
Nazi regime, the former came out 
worse, on the grounds that more 
people were arrested in the Soviet 
Union than under the Nazis. Flewers 
doesn’t see the moral difference 
between deliberate mass murder as a 
state policy and deaths brought 
about mostly by incorrect policies. 
I am not going to apologise for 
any crimes committed by the Soviet 
regime, because a more liberal 
development was possible and no 
doubt Trotsky’s ruthless suppression 
of the Kronstadt uprising help to 
undermine this. 

In his latest letter Flewers argues 
that the regime established by 
the 1917 revolution “had become 
a totalitarian monster within two 
decades” (November 13). The 
choice of words is very important. 
“Monster” was not a word used by 
Flewers to describe the Nazis, if my 
memory serves me correctly. Yet, 
comrade Greenstein sees no soft- 
soaping of Nazism here. Thankfully, 
and to his credit, Flewers has now 
decided to take a more balanced 
view. This was also, correctly, noted 
by Comrade Northall. 

While the Soviet Union did become 
totalitarian to some degree, this was 
the political form taken to defend the 
gains made by the revolution. Given 
the background of the Soviet regime 
and the conspiracies against the 
revolution, no-one should be 
surprised by this “totalitarian” 
development, although this has been 
exaggerated by anti-communists. The 
truth is that it was the inability of the 
centre to establish the degree of 
control it sought which seems to have 
characterised the Soviet regime. 

Opposing any tendency to soft- 
soap Nazism as the basis of critiquing 
the Soviet regime is important, 
especially when British Nazism is 
engaged in a campaign to make itself 
more respectable to the voters. This 
campaign seems to have had some 
success, with even some leftists 
falling for the fascist ruse that the BNP 
is no longer Nazi. It seems that some 
people on the left are unaware of the 
fascist ‘hiding our Nazism until we get 
into power’ strategy. 

What should be of concern is that 
those people who are being deceived 
by the Nazis are the same people who 
are in the front line when it comes to a 
one-sided criticism of Stalin and the 
Soviet regime. 

Tony Clark 
London 
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Bringing back 
Berufsverbot 


I t is perhaps the biggest cock-up in 
the British National Party’s recent 
history. 

Britain’s largest far-right group has 
been damaged by a number of shock 
documentaries that suggest the 
party’s core remains more enthusiastic 
about Hitler than its PR department 
would like us to think, as well as fairly 
closely monitored by various anti¬ 
fascist moles, who have made public 
the gory details of party disputes. 

But the appearance, firstly on a 
now-defunct blog and afterwards on 
wikileaks.org, 1 of a list of names and 
addresses of every party member is a 
disaster for Nick Griffin’s gang. 
Several members hold ‘sensitive’ jobs 
in the public sector, including one 
police officer - to say nothing of 
soldiers, teachers and others. For 
these, and for politically softer 
elements, the security of personal 
details and obscurity of membership 
is a serious matter. 

More active members, meanwhile, 
are often flagged up as such in the list, 
and will face their own difficulties. 
While militant anti-fascist numbers 
have dwindled dramatically since 
the mid-to-late 80s heyday of Red 
Action and Anti-Fascist Action 
(AFA), such groups have by no 
means disappeared entirely - the 
anarchist-dominated Antifa remains 
active, for example - so this 
compromise puts some of the ‘harder’ 
BNP elements at risk of physical harm. 

The leak has also revealed that the 
BNP’s definition of membership is 
almost as loose as the Socialist 
Workers Party’s. One name on the list, 
a Dr Neil Bathurst of Exeter, was door- 
stepped by 77 ie Sun. He denied being 
a racist, citing his longstanding 
Buddhism, and claimed he had only 
been to three BNP meetings out of 
“curiosity”. His final comment to the 
paper: “This will ruin me. I have been 
left suicidal. I want to die” 2 . What the 
Sun does not note is the good 
doctor’s history on the far left, having 
been a member of several Trotskyist 
organisations, most recently the SWP 
The Independent, meanwhile, 
found another choice anecdote: “A 25- 
year-old model from London said she 
had been listed after signing a petition 
against the building of a super¬ 
mosque. ‘I didn’t know the petition 
was organised by them and have had 
nothing to do with them since. I don’t 
know anything about politics’” 
(November 20). (The hapless model’s 
story certainly reminds this writer of 
his first dealings with Anti-Nazi 
League petition-wavers as a naive 14- 
year-old ...). 

Other names on the list share 
addresses and surnames, and appear 
to be families signed up en masse. 

This is about the extent of the direct 
effect the leak will have on the BNP’s 
political practice, and it will be 
restrictive. The restrictions are 
modest, to be sure, and will dwindle, 
as time renders the names ever more 
out of date and the event more 
indistinct in the public memory. But as 
with any obstacle to the growth of a 
truly toxic organisation (if not a 
uniquely terrible threat, as Unite 
Against Fascism and the SWP would 
have it), it is - to that extent - a boon to 
the working class. Certainly we 
should not get caught up in moralistic 
questions over whether the mole had 
a ‘right’ to leak the list. 

But this enumeration by no means 
exhausts the effects of the leak. In 


order to deal more extensively with its 
aftermath, we have to consider the 
political questions raised. 

One of the first issues to emerge in 
the coverage was the fact that people 
like police officers are listed as 
members. PCs are, of course, banned 
from joining a laundry list of far-right 
organisations, which includes the 
BNP and hard-line neo-Nazi groups 
such as Combat 18 - the Association 
of Chief Police Officers considers 
membership of such groups a threat 
to race relations, never a strong suit 
for the British police. PC Steve Bettley, 
of Merseyside police, was suspended 
in the immediate wake of the leak. 3 

No voices in the political 
mainstream were to be found 
criticising the suspension, or the 
principle of barring BNP members from 
the police force, with the partial 
exception of Spiked 4 (partial because 
Spiked is somewhat peripheral to the 
mainstream). But this immediately 
raised the further question: if BNP 
members should be unwelcome in the 
police, where else does this principle 
hold true? The list contains a number 
of people, unsurprisingly, in the armed 
forces. Should soldiers and sailors be 
dishonourably discharged for their 
party affiliation? What about nurses, 
teachers, doctors? 

A related question arose with 
comments from Chris Keates, the 
general secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters-Union 
of Women Teachers (NASUWT), who 
took the hardest line possible, 
demanding a total ban on BNP 
membership across the public 
sector. 5 That is: what line should 
trade unions take with regard to 
BNP membership? 

These are the core political 
questions: should the state vet public 
servants on the basis of political 
affiliation, and should the unions vet 
members on that same basis? In reality, 
the nature of the BNP is basically 
peripheral to these questions. 
Communists are not concerned for 
active fascists’ economic (or, for that 
matter, physical) well-being. They 
certainly are not concerned for ours. 

Chris Keates does not represent 
one view of the far right, as opposed 
to the communist view and others. He 
is the general secretary of a union 
which is traditionally on the right of 
the labour movement, and is certainly 
to the right of its main rival, the 
National Union of Teachers, presently 
with large numbers of organised far 
leftists (from the SWP and Socialist 
Party) on its executive. He is thus a 
voice of the labour bureaucracy par 
excellence (and indirectly, through the 
partial incorporation of the unions 
into the state apparatus, the state 
bureaucracy). 

Communists, on the other hand, are 
the most implacable opponents of this 
orientation. We recognise that what 
these bureaucrats really fear is a 
challenge from their left, not from 
alienated racists and sundry elements. 

It is therefore extremely regrettable 
- if, alas, hardly surprising - to find the 
SWP and the Morning Star’s 
Communist Party of Britain in full 
accordance with Keates’s views. A 
peculiarly Janus-faced organisation, 
which typically maintains a rigid 
third-period anti-Labour stance on 
almost every issue except anti¬ 
fascism, when suddenly it cannot 
thrust itself fast enough into bed with 
Blairites and worse, the SWP unites 


the worst elements of ultra-leftist 
and popular-frontist Stalinism. 

An unsigned Socialist Worker 
piece fumes: “The left should seize 
this opportunity to cripple the BNP’s 
ability to organise. We should drive 
the Nazis out of public service jobs 
such as teaching and health work. 
Police officers in the BNP should be 
sacked on the spot.” 6 

At least it is ‘the left’ who should 
be doing the driving out. No such 
restraint from the SWP’s Unite 
Against Fascism front, however: 
“Unite Against Fascism believe that 
it is in the public interest [!] to remove 
BNP members if we are to prevent 
abuses.” 7 

In similar vein, the Morning Star 
editorial proclaims: "... it is 
scandalous that the police is the only 
career to ban BNP membership. 
What about teaching, the NHS, 
prisons and social services, where 
there is ample opportunity for those 
so inclined to show prejudice against 
the public?” 8 And what about retail, 
catering, call centres ...? In fact there 
are very jobs nowadays that do not 
involve contact with “the public” 
and where someone “so inclined” 
might “show prejudice”. 

But for the SWP and CPB the state 
- magnanimous guardian of the 
“public interest” that it is - should 
exercise its rational powers of 
discrimination to free ‘our’ (whose?) 
public services from the Nazi menace. 
Never mind that almost every 
incorporation of such powers into 
the state apparatus has rebounded 
with astonishing efficiency on the 
left. A particularly clear instance from 
British history is the Public Order Act 
of 1936, which was demanded by the 
popular frontist left in order to stop 
the British Union of Fascists. It was 
no time flat, of course, before 
communists were falling foul of its 
strictures, and in the 1970s its use 
saw a resurgence in repressing the 
Irish national liberation movement. 
Look also at the revival of 
Berufsverbot in 1970s West 
Germany - against ‘extremists’, who 
turned out almost exclusively to be 
communists. 

At the core, this is nothing less 
than a class question - a question of 
confidence or no confidence in the 
bourgeois state to manage 
bourgeois political excrescences (eg, 
fascism), and selflessly to defend its 
enemies: the workers’ movement and 
revolutionary left. Communists 
choose ‘no confidence’, and fight for 
the divestment of state rights - 
against fascists just as against 
everyone else. 

The SWP/CPB response, on the 
other hand, is class-collaboration in 
chemically pure form. And, while as 
long as the far left remains peripheral 
in the working class such ideas have 
the appearance of a rather academic 
apostasy, where they have gained 
serious traction in our history they 
have led to often bloody disasters for 
our class. • 

James Turley 

Notes 

1. http://wikileaks.org/wiki/ 

BritishN ational_Party_ 
membership_and_contacts_list%2C_2007-2008. 

2. The Sun November 20. 

3. http ://news .bbc. co. uk/1 /hi/england/ 
merseyside/7740817.stm. 

4. www.spiked-online.com/index.php7/site/ 
article/5943. 

5. The Independent November 20. 

6. November 22, online only. 


ACTION 

Communist Forums 

London: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 25B Vyner Street, 

London E2 (Bethnal Green tube). Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. 

November 30: Redrafting the CPGB Draft programme'. Section 6.3 - 
‘The Communist Party: communists and religion’. 

December 7: Study topic: Hal Draper and E Haberkern Karl Marx’s 
theory of revolution Vol 5, War and revolution: ‘The despots af all 
countries are our enemies’ (continued). 

Sheffield: Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. Call David for 
details: 07500 376795. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

Communist Students meetings 

Central London: Every Wednesday, 7pm. 07522 408657; 
ben@communistsudents.org.uk. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 5pm, students union. 
manchestercommuniststudents@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 

07500 376795; sabbaghdavid2@googlemail.com. 

Hands Off the People of Iran 

Manchester: Tuesday December 2, 7.30pm: Public meeting, 
meeting room 1, University of Manchester students union. Speaker: 

Torab Saleth, Workers Left Unity Iran. 

Annual conference: Saturday December 13, 10am-6pm Caxton 
House, 129 St John’s Way, London N19 (Archway tube). Deadline for 
motions and nominations to steering committee: November 20. 
office@hopoi.info. 

Campaign for a Marxist Party 

PO Box 61217, London N17 8XD. 

Annual conference: Saturday December 6, 11am to 4.30pm, 
Brockway Room, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, London WC1 
(nearest tube: Holbom). 

Deadline for amendments: Friday November 28. Send to 
amanda_nick@hotmail.com. 

Close down Campsfield 

Satuday November 29. Demonstration outside Campsfield House 
migrant detention centre, Langford Lane, Kidlington, Oxfordshire. 
Organised by Close Down Camsfield: www.closecampsfield.org.uk. 

Capitalist crisis and revolution 

Saturday November 29, 4pm: Public meeting, Whitechapel Centre, 85 
Myrdle Street, London El (nearest tube: Whitechapel). Speaker: Hillel 
Ticktin. Organised by Mute: www.metamute.org. 

Stop ethnic-cleansing of Roma 

Thursday December 4, 11.30 am: Protest rally against attempt to 
bulldoze 100 homes at Dale Fann, Crays Hill, Essex. Royal Courts of 
Justice, The Strand, London WC2. 

Organised by Mothers of Dale Farm: dale.farm@btintemet.com. 

Act on climate now 

Saturday December 6, 12 noon: National climate march. Assemble 
Speakers Comer, Hyde Park, for march to parliament. Organised by 
Campaign against Climate Change: www.campaigncc.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, 
email: rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 


Still available 

The free-market triumphalism of the 1990s is over. Early 21st century 
capitalism looks like Karl Marx’s description: growing extremes of wealth 
and poverty and irrepressible boom-bust cycles. So far, however, the 
beneficiaries of growing anti-capitalism are various forms of rightwing 
religious and nationalist nostalgia politics. 

The centre-left, insofar as it has not joined forces with the neoliberal 
right, clings to nationalist and bureaucratic-statist nostalgia for the social 
democratic cold war era. The far left clings to the coat-tails of the centre- 
left. It is barred from uniting 
itself - let alone anyone else - 
by its unwillingness to think 
critically about the ideas of the 
early Communist International, 
especially on the ‘revolutionary 
party’. 

To get beyond these traps we 
need to re-examine critically the 
strategic ideas of socialists 
since Marx and Engels’ time and 
their development. In this book, 

Mike Macnair begins the task. 

193pp, £7.99 (plus £2 p&p). 

Cheques and postal orders 
(made out to CPGB) to: 

BCM Box 928, 

London WC1 3XX. 
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GERMANY 


Red November 1918 

Ninety years ago, the destiny of the world revolution lay in the hands of the German working class. Ben Lewis 
describes the tumultuous events and draws some lessons for today 


Mill ithout the revolution 
in Germany, we are 
VI doomed.” 1 Vladimir 
Ilych Lenin’s words of January 1918 
underline how the world revolution, 
initiated and set into motion by 
Russia, relied on spreading the flame 
to Germany. Germany was the leading 
industrial power in continental Europe 
and its working class was highly 
organised with a deeply entrenched 
political consciousness. 

Without the Germans acting, 
Lenin feared that the young Soviet 
republic would be condemned 
to isolation and inevitable defeat, 
surrounded as it was by a sea of 
hostile imperialist powers and 
subject to the overarching economic 
dictates of the world division 
of labour. 

Little wonder then that Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks were so enthused 
when news arrived from Germany in 
September 1918. The kaiser’s empire 
was cracking under the weight of 
military defeat and mass discontent, 
while a deep-seated desire for radical 
change was manifesting itself in 
strikes and demonstrations: “The 
decisive hour is at hand.” 2 Lenin 
looked to his German comrades 
around the Spartacist Group headed 
by Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht to follow the example set 
by Russia a year earlier. 

The Russian masses were 
enthused too - at last there would be 
an end to their suffering and grinding 
poverty. The names of Luxemburg 
and Liebknecht were on every lip. 
Events in Germany were followed 
closely and every advance was 
celebrated. The gamble that the 
Bolsheviks took in October 1917 
seemed to be paying off. The 
Austro-Hungarian empire was also 
collapsing under pressure from below 
and workers’ councils were spreading 
across Europe. Nothing less than 
the future course of humanity was 
at stake. 

In hindsight we know that the 
German revolution was cruelly 
betrayed by the ‘socialists’, Soviet 
Russia was left high and dry and our 
class internationally drifted towards 
a whole series of defeats. We are 
still feeling the effects. A critical 
examination of the events of 
November 1918 will allow us to 
understand how and why the German 
working class was able to come within 
inches of taking state power, but also 
how, in the absence of a tried and 
tested revolutionary party, the 
rightwing Social Democrats were able 
to manoeuvre, confuse and save the 
day for capitalism. 

Let us start by putting the 
revolutionary crisis of 1918 into 
context, so that we can grasp the 
social dynamics underpinning it. 

The Prussian state 
and SPD 

Karl Marx once quipped that the 
Prussian state was “nothing but a 
police-guarded military despotism, 
embellished with parliamentary 
forms, alloyed with feudal 
admixture”. 3 This situation could, of 
course, be traced back to the failure 
of the bourgeoisie to unite Germany 
in the 1848 revolution. Instead it was 
reactionary Prussia which remade 
Germany in 1871. That meant 
Prussian landowners - the Junker 
class, with the kaiser at its head - 


dominating the officer corps and the 
state bureaucracy of the united 
Germany, with the capitalist class 
expected to quietly get on with 
the business of making money as 
privileged subordinates. 

The Reichstag, or parliament, 
elected by the highly undemocratic 
three-tier voting system, had no more 
than formal powers in being able to 
veto government bills. Not only did 
the kaiser choose the government 
himself: he could recall parliament at 
any time, and together with the 
Oberste Heeresleitung (supreme 
command), he controlled the 
Prussian-German army. 

Yet growing within this contradic¬ 
tory framework was a force pointing 
to the future - the workers’ movement, 
centred on the Social Democracy 
Party, which constantly pushed 
against the boundaries of the old 
order. Three and a half decades of 
rapid capitalist development saw it 
grow into a state within a state. By 
1912 ithad become Germany’s biggest 
party with 110 Reichstag seats and over 
28% of the popular vote. The SPD had 
around a million members, and a slick 
party apparatus producing almost a 
hundred daily newspapers and run¬ 
ning numerous sports clubs, women’s 
associations, youth clubs, etc. 

As Clara Zetkin put it, the SPD really 
was “a way of life”. It was a party in 
the true sense of the word - a genuine 
part of the working class - and was 
officially guided by Marxism. It was 
no sect: ie, it was not a Socialist 
Workers ‘Party’ or a Communist 
‘Party’ of Britain. Nor was the SDP a 
Labour Party, as Socialist ‘Party’ 
leader Peter Taaffe seems to imply. 4 

Capitalist expansion had, however, 
also planted the seeds of revisionism 
and opportunism - a gulf opened up 
between theory and practice. Party 
trade union leaders and functionaries 
saw no further than higher wages 
and better conditions. Reichstag 
deputies aimed for minor reforms 
and parliamentary deals. High politics 
and the goal of socialism were 
increasingly relegated to Sunday 
speeches and party congresses. In 
other words the politics of the labour 
bureaucracy were gaining ground 
and found theoretical expression in 
the writings of Eduard Bernstein. 
Luxemburg polemically savaged him. 
But it was Karl Kautsky who spoke for 
the majority. 

And here was another problem. Al¬ 
though Kautsky opposed Bernstein, 
he in effect was himself gutting 
Marxism of its revolutionary content. 
Kautsky talked about simply taking 
over the bureaucratic-coercive appa¬ 
ratus of the German state. Above all, 
however, he was resolutely committed 
to maintaining the unity of the SDP. 
That increasingly meant subordina¬ 
tion in deed if not word to the labour 
bureaucracy and the SDP’s right wing. 

The war 

World War I, which caused the death 
of at least two million Germans, was 
to push both the SPD and the 
Prussian state to breaking point. 

The true extent of the SPD’s 
transformation became painfully 
clear on August 4 1914, when its 
parliamentary fraction voted to 
approve the proposed war credits. 
This scab act, combined with a deal 
the trade union bureaucracy had 
made just a day earlier promising to 
avoid strikes and social unrest, 


cleared the way for the army to 
mobilise and cast the German 
working class into the mincing 
machine of war - “the insatiate 
Moloch into whose bloody jaws 
are thrown millions upon millions 
of fresh human sacrifices” (Karl 
Liebknecht). 

Yet even Liebknecht submitted 
himself to bureaucratic discipline 
on that fateful day. But never 
again. Recognising his error, he 
was soon to join the Spartacist 
Group, along with Luxemburg, 
just a few days later in issuing an 
illegal anti-war statement. His 
punishment was to serve time 
both in prison and at the front. 

However, the patriotic wave that 
had allowed union leaders to promise 
class peace was gradually replaced 
by a burgeoning anti-war sentiment. 
Shortages, repression and the 
horrific reality of the carnage altered 
perceptions. The longer the war 
continued, the more examples there 
were of workers taking action. 
Inspired by the events in Russia, 
strikes against bread rationing in 
April 1917 saw 300,000 munitions 
workers flood the streets. The 
Obleute, the movement of leftwing, 
pro-Bolshevik shop stewards, 
gained in strength. By now there 
were secret groups in the navy, such 
as the League of Soldiers and Sailors, 
organising meetings and strikes and 
looking for political leadership. Some 
were court-marshalled. Lenin 
heralded these actions as showing 
the underlying drive to revolution 
and the necessity of defeatism - 
“turning the imperialist war into 
a civil war”. 

The developing revolutionary 
situation highlighted the contradic¬ 
tions within the German workers’ 
movement - particularly on the nature 
of the capitalist state. Future battle 
lines were becoming clear between 
the different factions of the workers’ 
movement - factions that until a year 
beforehand had been active in the 
same organisation. 1917 saw a huge 
split, with the formation of the 
Independent Social Democrats 
(USPD) after the expulsion of leading 
SPD comrades for refusing to vote 
for further war credits. 

As developments were later to 
underline though, the USPD was far 
from clear on the Russian Revolution, 
and it was precisely this question 
that distinguished its revolutionary 
elements from its centrists. Those 
around Luxemburg and Liebknecht 
viewed the revolution as the 
“vanguard of humanity and peace”, 
whilst others were convinced that it 
would end in “social and political 
discomposition, in chaos” 5 (Kautsky, 
Bernstein, Hugo Haase). 

The Prussian state was descend¬ 
ing into chaos. The Allied counter¬ 
attack of August 1918 hit hard, 
forcing the German army into retreat 
with inevitable consequences at 
home. The military apparatus was 
crumbling and quickly losing 
legitimacy. Army loyalty was more 
and more called into question. Many 
demanded its democratisation and 
the abolition of military privilege. 

Anti-war agitation, particularly in 
Berlin and key industrial centres 
such as Bremen and Hamburg, made 
a big impact in terms of mass 
consciousness. 

A revolutionary crisis was 
developing, but, as historian Pierre 


Broue notes, “Whilst Lenin spoke of 
the ‘eve of the world revolution’, the 
approaching tragedy in Germany was 
summed up ... in the contrast 
between the readiness of the young 
workers to act and the impotence of 
leaders crushed by responsibilities, 
and convinced that the future of 
humanity could be settled in terms 
of subscriptions, local branches 
and speeches in parliamentary 
assemblies.” 

‘Revolution from 
above’ 

By September 28 Germany’s 
inevitable defeat was obvious to the 
military leaders, the emperor and 
leading industrialists alike. They 
were now discussing how they could 
best bring the war to an end. The 
highly discredited general von 
Ludendorff was pressing for urgent 
action. He was quite clear: 
it was necessary to broaden the 
government to include the SPD in 
order to head off revolution. Military 
dictatorship was not an option in 
view of the disarray in the army, so if 
a situation along the lines of a 
“Russian October” were to be 
avoided what was demanded was, in 
the words of admiral von Hintze, a 
“revolution from above” - that is, a 
new government and an armistice. 

The SPD was thrown into 
confusion. Initially hesitant, the 
leadership eventually decided to join 
the new administration, following 
acceptance of SPD demands that 
were far less than the minimum 
conditions outlined in the Erfurt 
programme of 1891 - failing which 
socialists would not even consider 
entering into government. They were 
bought off with the promise of an 
equal franchise in Prussia, and the 
restoration of the Belgian state, 
which would receive reparations. 

It was on October 4 1918 that 
the SPD joined the coalition of 
Progressives, National Liberals and 
the Centre. These bourgeois parties 
held the key ministries - the foreign 
office, war ministry and ministry 
of the interior. Phillip Scheidemann 
and Gustav Bauer were the 
SPD representatives in the new 
government. 

Yet resolving the crisis would 
take more than a few token reforms 
and adjustments. Although the 
chancellor was now accountable to 
the Reichstag, which could make key 
decisions on war and peace, Count 
Herding was replaced by Prince Max 
von Baden! The Junkers still held 
sway, with echoes of Prince Lvov’s 
provisional government in Russia 
the previous year. Some of the key 
names in the new government were 
despised for the way they had dealt 
with working class resistance to the 
effects of the war. General von 
Linsingen’s name, for example, was 
synonymous with the prohibition of 
meetings, arrests and censorship. 

The Spartacists and the left wing of 
the USPD reacted to this development 
with a conference on October 7. they 
demanded the immediate release of 
political prisoners, an end to the state 
of siege, cancellation of compulsory 
labour, expropriation of the 
entire banking capital and all large 
and middle-sized estates, plus the 
establishment of a minimum wage. 
On October 16, a demonstration 
demanded the release of the still 


incarcerated Karl Liebknecht 
under the slogan “Down with the 
government, long live Liebknecht!” 

Mutiny 

Confidence was high. On November 
1 the Obleute assembled to decide on 
the day of the insurrection and to 
begin preparations. A very close vote 
of 21 -19 set the date for November 11. 
However, Liebknecht, now released, 
and Willhelm Pieck of the Spartacists 
disagreed with the decision, rightly 
insisting that more time was 
necessary to win mass working class 
support for the taking of power. 
However, things were moving so 
quickly that by November 11 the 
revolution was well underway - it had 
taken even the most advanced 
elements by surprise. 

If war is the locomotive of 
revolution, then it was the mutinous 
German sailors who drove that 
locomotive. Discontented with the 
meagre food rations and their 
treatment by arrogant and overbearing 
military officers, they were less than 
keen to throw themselves into a last 
battle for German ‘honour’ when it was 
known an armistice was imminent. 
Thanks to the brave efforts of 
comrades illegally organising in the 
navy, the sailors were highly 
politically conscious and more than up 
to speed with developments on the 
German left. 

Over 800 were imprisoned for 
mutiny after refusing orders to move 
against the British fleet off the coast 
of Flanders. There were mass 
demonstrations of sailors, even 
though assemblies were still banned. 
As one sailor recalled: “At five 
o’clock in the afternoon of November 
3, approximately ten thousand 
marines and some thousand workers 
gathered, thereafter moved to the 
Waldwiese and freed men who were 
imprisoned there; a considerable 
number armed themselves”. 6 

The workers in Kiel called a general 
strike in solidarity. Strengthened by 
arriving squadrons, they quickly 
proceeded to seize power locally. So 
profound was the crisis in the 
Prussian state apparatus that next to 
no resistance was offered. Leadership 
and inspiration were needed to 
channel the spontaneous energy of a 
reinvigorated working class into a 
direct challenge for state power. Yet it 
was precisely this decisive factor that 
was missing. 

The SPD now faced a dilemma. 
It was flatly opposed to the new mass 
movement and had already made this 
explicitly clear to its allies in the 
government. On November 4 the SPD 
executive committee announced that 
the kaiser’s abdication was under 
discussion, and called on its 
supporters in the working class 
“not to frustrate these negotiations 
through reckless intervention” and to 
reject the calls to action of an 
“irresponsible minority”. 7 Reichstag 
deputy Gustav Noske, well known 
amongst the sailors in particular for his 
expertise in military affairs, was sent 
to Kiel to sort things out, together 
with the Liberal secretary of state, 
Conrad Haussmann, and Hugo Haase 
of the USPD. 

Noske paid lip service to the 
workers’ demands and declared 
himself on their side, despite their 
calls for the abdication of the 
Hohenzollern. 8 He was then elected 
as chair of the Kiel council. At that 
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point, few doubted his intentions The 
soldiers greeted him enthusiastically: 
“Noske was trusted and given a free 
hand. People saw him as a socialist 
comrade and nobody thought at that 
time he would be prepared to order 
workers to be shot” - a reference to 
the counterrevolutionary slaughter 
he would later unleash on the 
German working class. 

The ramifications of Kiel were 
felt right across the reich. Bavaria was 
the first state to become a republic, 
declared by USPD member Kurt 
Eisner following a demonstration on 
November 7. King Ludwig III abdicat¬ 
ed and the process of sweeping away 
the power of numerous petty princes 
and fiefs began. By November 8, 
Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Magde¬ 
burg, Brunswick, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, Hanover, Nuremberg and 
Stuttgart had all fallen into the hands 
of the workers’ and soldiers’ councils. 

The contradictions latent within 
the state burst open and the 
revolution spread like wildfire. In 
Cologne, 45,000 soldiers swelled its 
ranks, almost without a shot being 
fired. The soldiers and now 
unemployed veterans in particular 
moved remarkably quickly: “Across 
the compact mass of the moving 
crowd big military lorries urged their 
way, full to overflowing with soldiers 
and sailors who waved red flags and 
uttered ferocious cries ... These cars, 
crowded with young fellows in 
uniform or in mufti, carrying loaded 
rifles or little red flags, seemed to me 
characteristic. These young men 
constantly left their places to force 
officers or soldiers to tear off their 
badges of rank.” 9 

Berlin and the kaiser 

On November 9 the empire was finally 
brought to its knees. The revolution 
had infected Berlin. A meeting of the 
USPD the night before had planned 
a general strike and, although the 
Jagerbatallion was sent in by prince 
von Baden to suppress it, the 
soldiers could not bring themselves 
to move against the throng. Officers 
across the empire were complaining 
that their soldiers were no longer 
willing to accept orders. 

Von Baden hoped that the empire 
could be salvaged if he personally 
appointed Friedrich Ebert, secretary 
general of the SPD, as chancellor. 
Ebert told him: “If the kaiser does not 
abdicate, then social revolution is 
unavoidable. But I do not want it; no, 
I hate it like sin.” 

By midday on November 9 Ebert 
was chancellor. Meanwhile, leading 
SPD member Phillip Scheidemann 
had found out that Liebknecht was 
about to proclaim the socialist 
republic. He decided to act. Against 
Ebert’s wishes, Scheidemann 
declared the dawn of the republic and 
that von Baden had given his office 
over to “our friend Ebert”, who would 
“form a government which all 
socialist parties will belong to”. 

Almost at the same time, Liebknecht 
was indeed proclaiming the socialist 
republic. The Obleute and their 
supporters, with the memory of 
Ebert’s and Scheidemann’s betrayals 
of August 1914 still in their minds, 
were clear that the revolution had to 
deepen and widen in order to sweep 
power from beneath Ebert’s feet. At 
8pm around a hundred of them 
stormed and occupied parliament. 
Their plan was quite simple - tomorrow 
elections had to take place in every 
factory and every regiment in order to 
form a revolutionary government from 
the two workers’ parties. 

Circus Busch and dual 
power 

The SPD was unsure whether the 
workers’ councils would cooperate 
with the government declared by 
Scheidemann or would themselves 
become an alternative centre of 


power. It had to quell the mass 
movement and hijack the councils. 
Its next step would be to push for the 
USPD to join it in forming a 
provisional government. 

Distrust between members of the 
USPD and the SPD ran deep, but the 
comrades knew each other’s politics 
inside out and the SPD was confident 
that there was a softer layer of USPD 
leaders who could be won over to 
stem the movement from below and 
prevent a descent into “Bolshevik 
chaos”. They were split on the 
question of the war, but many leading 
USPD members were later to rejoin 
the SPD - their politics had become 
increasingly indistinguishable from 
the Eberts and Scheidemanns. Ebert 
even implied, hypocritically, that he 
wanted Liebknecht on board - just 
hours earlier he had been absolutely 
committed to a parliamentary 
monarchy in coalition with the 
Liberals and the Progressives. 

There was huge pressure on the 
USPD. Liebknecht insisted that 
government participation should be 
made contingent on all power being 
vested in the councils, following the 
signing of an armistice. This was 
rejected by the SPD leaders, who 
claimed that a “class dictatorship” of 
the workers would be undemocratic. 
The people could only decide on their 
government following properly 
organised elections - an impossibility, 
as they well knew. Their idea was to 
win time to strengthen their hand 
against the far left. 

A second attempt at negotiations - 
this time without Liebknecht’s 
presence in the USPD delegation - 
proved far more fruitful. The USPD 
later accepted the invitation on 
condition that any bourgeois 
politicians would be mere “technical 
assistants” who would be directly 
recallable and accountable to the 
people. The other condition was that 
the constituent assembly should not 
meet until “the gains of the revolution 
had been consolidated”. This vague 
concession had counterrevolutionary 
implications. 

Liebknecht was clear that he would 
not join the proposed government 
with Ebert, who had smuggled 
himself into the revolution to further 
his own reactionary aims. So the new 
government was set up without 
Liebknecht - it consisted of three 
representatives from each group: 
Ebert, Scheidemann and Otto 
Landsberg for the SPD; and Hugo 
Haase, Willhelm Dittmann and Emil 
Barth for the USPD. 

But the SPD also had to deal with 
the Obleute proposal for elections 
to the Vollzugsrat , which was to 
act as an executive council of a 
revolutionary government. In order 
to be able to keep control, the SPD 
leadership mobilised in every factory 
and regiment it possibly could in 
order to get its supporters onto 
the Vollzugsrat. The 3,000-strong 
meeting on November 10 at Circus 
Busch in Berlin was dominated by 
SPD-loyal soldiers whose insistence 
on an unconditional “Unity!” made 
for a highly charged atmosphere. 
Numerous fist-fights broke out. 
At one point during his speech, 
Liebknecht actually feared that he 
might be shot. His prescient warning 
about how the revolution’s “enemies 
surround us” and condemnation of 
the “insidious” exploitation of the 
soldiers by those enemies certainly 
did not go down well with the 
majority of those present. 

A proposal from Barth sought the 
election of an executive council which 
would have supreme legislative power, 
and to which the people’s commissars 
would be responsible. But it also 
sanctioned the SPD-USPD provisional 
government, unwittingly becoming a 
source of support for those who had 
been opposed to the revolution from 
the very start. 

With the SPD enjoying the support 


of the majority of the meeting, the 
principle of parity between the two 
groups was only partly enforced: 
the SPD and USPD each had 
seven worker members elected, but 
the 14 soldiers on the Vollzugsrat 
were overwhelmingly supporters of 
or sympathetic to the SPD. The 
conference also confirmed the 
provisional government as the basis 
of the revolution. 

Although initially unhappy with the 
Circus Busch result, Ebert was actually 
now in a stronger position. Setting up 
a cabinet with the USPD was crucial 
and control over the Vollzugsrat also 

The failed 
attempt to 
stabilise 
capitalism 
would 
eventually 
culminate in the 
horror of Hitler. 

allowed him to prevent the formation 
of a counterweight to the provisional 
government and its state apparatus. 
Moreover, although bourgeois 
politicians formally operated only as 
“technical advisors”, they essentially 
carried on with many of the functions 
of the old order. 

Business as usual 

The situation was highly contradic¬ 
tory. The SPD was schizophrenically 
portrayed as both the heir of the old 
regime and the head of a revolution¬ 
ary cabinet approved by the popular 
will of the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils. Yet SPD intentions were 
clear - the priority was not to arm the 
people, not to expropriate and social¬ 
ise industry, but to use its influence 
within the remnants of the old order 
to prevent the workers from exercising 
control of the workplace, localities or 
media, while itself claiming to repre¬ 
sent both the “community of labour” 
and “national interests”. 

Right from the outset the SPD- 
USPD government sought to 
undermine the executive council. 
Whilst the latter had voted through 
a motion declaring that Germany was 
now a “socialist republic”, where 
power lay in the “workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils”, this was not 
even mentioned in the SPD- 
controlled press. When the executive 
sought to form red guards, Ebert and 
Barth worked with the military 
commander of Berlin, Otto Weis, in 
order to form a ‘republican defence 
force’ to defend the government, 
consisting of around 15,000 
volunteers. There could be no 
question of arming the people. 
Unsurprisingly, funding for the 
republican defence force poured in 
from numerous bourgeois sources. 10 

Crucial was the deal struck between 
the officer corps and the SPD 
apparatus. General Groener - successor 
to Ludendorff as quartermaster general 
- later wrote: “The officer corps could 
only cooperate with a government 
which undertook the struggle against 
Bolshevism ... Ebert had made his mind 
up on this ... We made an alliance 
against Bolshevism ... There existed 
no other party which had enough 
influence upon the masses to enable 
the re-establishment of a governmental 
power with the help of the army.” 11 

The Hohenzollern bureaucracy, 
most significantly at the level of the 
military apparatus, remained in 
place. For Rosa Luxemburg this 
meant “leaving the administrative 
organs of the state intact from 
top to bottom, in the hands of 
yesterday’s pillars of Hohenzollern 
absolutism and tomorrow’s tools of 
the counterrevolution”. 12 

A cabinet meeting on November 12 


showed just how far things had gone. 
It confirmed that the officers’ power 
of command was to remain and 
military discipline was to be upheld. 
This made things uncomfortable for 
the USPD, which had gained so 
much support from soldiers and 
sailors precisely as a reaction to the 
military hierarchy’s bullying. But the 
SPD won the day by using the pretext 
of the Versailles treaty and the 
demand to retreat “in good order” to 
the east bank of the Rhine. It also 
introduced measures like the right to 
vote from the age of 20, an end to 
censorship and to the state of siege. 

Meanwhile, the councils were 
thrown into a state of confusion. 
Largely products of spontaneity, 
their make-up had always differed 
across the country. Bremen and 
Hamburg, for example, were always 
extremely militant. They had 
abolished the local administration 
and taken over its affairs, in Bremen 
forming Red Guards to replace the 
standing army and police. In other 
areas like Cologne and Duisburg, the 
SPD was able to win the inclusion of 
bourgeois forces. Other councils 
were simply organisationally 
ineffective or even totally corrupt. 
The strength of the SPD lay in the 
fact that it was able to rely on political 
backwardness amongst the newly 
politicised and on connections with 
the old state. In addition since the 
Circus Busch the USPD was 
committed to parity between the 
two parties even when it was in a 
distinct majority. 

Whereas radical councils like 
Dresden and Leipzig would produce 
programmes proclaiming working 
class power and calling for 
socialisation to begin immediately, 
they were the exception rather than 
the rule. Many of the councils simply 
left many functions like the police and 
judicial system in the hands of the old 
state machinery. 

Luxemburg was quite clear that 
what had happened was not the 
equivalent of October 1917. The task 
of the working class was to 
consolidate its gains and prepare for 
further advances. “Above all”, she 
wrote, November 9 was a “political 
revolution”, reflecting to “a very 
small extent the victory of a new 
principle; it was little more than a 
collapse of the extant system of 
imperialism.” 

November 15 saw an agreement 
between SPD trade union leader Carl 
Legien of the SPD and big capitalists 
Hugo Stinnes and Carl Friedrich von 
Siemens. It promised to end strikes, 
roll back the influence of the councils 
and stymie workers’ control of 
production. Although gestures were 
made by the new Council of People’s 
Commissars through the appointment 
of a commission to investigate 
which industries were suitable for 
socialisation, this more or less did 
nothing until April 1919. 

The foreign policy pursued by the 
new government spoke volumes. 
Ever since the outbreak of the 
revolution, the Bolsheviks had made 
offers to help to overcome the 
scarcity of food in Germany. But the 
new government refused to accept 
Russian grain, despite the best 
diplomatic efforts of German¬ 
speaking Bolsheviks like Karl Radek. 
Then it issued a statement on the 
deal reached with US president 
Woodrow Wilson, which laid down 
that food supplies to address the 
desperate shortages would be 
considered “only on condition that 
public order in Germany is genuinely 
re-established and maintained and a 
just distribution of food supplies 
guaranteed”. 

It was claimed that this had been 
enforced by Wilson himself, but the 
French daily Le Temps later revealed 
that this extra clause had been 
insisted upon by Ebert, not Wilson. 13 
The intention was clear. Instead of 


establishing the German working 
class as a key battalion in the 
international proletariat, the SPD 
aim was to join in the campaign to 
strangle the Russian Revolution. 
The government used the threat 
of starvation and appealed for 
national unity in the face of the 
Allies’ demands. 

The counterrevolution was thus 
painted in ‘socialist’ colours. And it 
was of a national and international 
nature. While claiming that law and 
order was essential for a return to 
normality, the SPD was preparing to 
join forces with rightwing militias such 
as the Freikorps at home, while 
supporting direct military collusion 
with the Entente imperialist states to 
keep German troops in Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia and hold back 
the Russian Revolution. Supporting 
the ‘free press’, the SPD was complicit 
in the dissemination of anti-Jewish 
and anti-Bolshevik propaganda. 
This, combined with the killing of 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht in 1919 and 
the failed attempt to stabilise capitalism 
would eventually culminate in the 
counterrevolutionary horror of Hitler. 

Revolutionary 

alternative 

The success of the Russian 
Revolution confirmed the necessity 
of a deeply rooted revolutionary 
party. The German Spartacists, 
although operating independently 
and at least as a ‘proto-party’ 
formation since the launch of the 
International Group in January 1916, 
were not sufficiently demarcated 
from the USPD. The Spartacist 
publication Die Rote Fahne was 
established too late in the day. 

Ninety years on from one of the 
greatest and most inspiring events in 
working class history, it is incumbent 
upon us to strive to understand why 
the German revolution was defeated. 
The foundation of the German 
Communist Party under the leadership 
of Luxemburg and Liebknecht did not 
take place until the end of 1918 and at 
the outbreak of crisis months earlier the 
Spartacists had only 50 comrades in 
Berlin. Their bravery, determination 
and enthusiasm ensured that their 
numbers grew quickly, but they were 
not an established political party 
like the Bolsheviks in Russia when 
crisis broke. 

If there is one thing we can learn 
from the events of November 1918, it 
is that it is never too early to fight for 
a party openly committed to working 
class power. Delay can only serve to 
strengthen the labour bureaucracy 
and their acolytes - the future Eberts, 
Noskes and Scheidemanns • 
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PALESTINE 


Arab agency and a 
Marx-Engels analogy 

Jack Conrad concludes his two-part article on Palestine, arguing for working class leadership of the Arab revolution 



N o democratic solution for the 
Israel/Palestine conflict can 
be achieved in isolation. 
Objective circumstances simply do 
not permit it. That is as certain as 
anything can be certain in this 
uncertain world. 

Top Israeli politicians either 
implicitly threaten yet another bout 
of horrible ethnic cleansing, or, at 
best, offer a so-called two-state 
solution whereby Palestinians are 
left with nothing but Gaza and a 
“cantonised” West Bank. Sad to say, 
the leaders of Kadima, Shas, Likud, 
National Union, Labour, etc are 
thoroughly representative. There can 
be no doubt about it. A clear majority 
of the Israeli population, including the 
trade unions and the working class, 
desire an oppressor’s peace. Polls 
show most Israeli Jews - ie, 64% of 
respondents - want to see Israeli 
Arabs removed from the country. 1 

By themselves the Palestinians - 
debilitatingly split between Hamas 
and Fatah - palpably lack the ability 
to achieve anything beyond abject 
surrender or hopeless resistance. 
Certainly not a single Palestinian state 
where Israeli Jews have “full” 
religious rights but no national 
rights (advocated by the Socialist 
Workers Party, etc). Nor, for that 
matter, two geographically roughly 
equal democratic and secular states 
(which this writer favours). 
Economic resources, military power 
and international connections all 
massively favour the Israeli side and 
militate against the Palestinians. 

Hence the question of agency and 
the determining relationship between 
means and ends. A democratic, two- 
state solution for Israel/Palestine must 
be seen as part of the process of 
creating a progressive counterbalance 
to US power in the region. 

In isolation, establishing two 
secular, democratic republics - one in 
a redrawn Israel, the other in a redrawn 
Palestine - would be constantly 
blocked and undermined. In the first 
place, of course, by the existing Israeli 
regional guard dog. That failing (an 
unlikely event), US imperialism would 
intervene, using its full might (the 
same applies to a single Palestinian 
state imposed against the will of the 
majority of Israel’s population). 

Strategic front 

There is, however, a way to cut 
through the Gordian knot. Widen the 
strategic front. There are nearly 300 
million Arabs in a contiguous territory 
that stretches from the Atlantic Ocean, 
across north Africa, down the Nile to 
north Sudan, and all the way to the 
Persian Gulf and up to the Caspian 
Sea. 

Though studded here and there 
with national minorities - Kurds, 
Assyrians, Turks, Armenians, Berbers, 
etc - there is a definite Arab or 
Arabised community. Despite being 
separated into 25 different states and 
divided by religion and religious sect 
- Sunni, Shi’ite, Alaouite, Ismaili, 
Druze, Orthodox Christian, Catholic 
Christian, Maronite, Nestorian, etc - 
they share a strong bond of pan-Arab 
consciousness, born not only of a 


Nasser: failed Arab Bonaparte 

common language, but of a closely 
related history. 

Arabs are binational. There are 
Moroccans, Yemenis, Egyptians, 
Jordanians, etc. But there is also a 
wider Arab identity which has its 
origins going back to the Muslim 
conquests of the 7th and 8th 
centuries. Admittedly the Arabs were 
politically united for only a short 
period of time historically: eg, under 
the Ommayid and Abbasid 
caliphates. After that the Arab nation 
broke up into regional units 
(superficially reunited by the Ottoman 
empire). 

Not that the Arab world coincides 
with the Muslim world. Muslim 
conquests rippled out from the 
Meccan heartland in concentric 
waves. Conquered peoples in the 
Mashreq, Egypt and the Meghreb 
leamt Arabic, converted to Islam and 
in turn became conquerors and 
carriers of the Muslim faith and Arabic 
language. But on reaching Persia 
Arabisation met an insurmountable 
cultural barrier. 

There is a small Arabic-speaking 
minority in today’s eastern Iran. 
Around one percent of the country’s 
total population. But there Arabic 
stops. As to the rest of the Muslim 
world, it continues eastwards. Into 
Pakistan, more faintly through into 
India, to reappear strongly in 
Bangladesh and then Indonesia ... all 
without Arabic as a common 


language. Although Persian, Urdu, 
Pashtu, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi, 
Kurdish and Malay all use modified 
versions of the Arabic alphabet. 

There is also a non-Arabic- 
speaking northern Islam that resulted 
from the Ottoman and Mongol 
conversions and conquests in the 
form of Turkey, Afghanistan and 
former Soviet republics such as 
Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and 
Tadzhikstan. And, of course, the 
Koran and Muslim liturgy is 
universally Arabic. 

If the unity of the Arab world was 
merely the unity of various diverse 
peoples who had conquered and 
been conquered, who spread or 
adopted the same language, then the 
probable fate of Arabic would have 
been to evolve in divergent directions 
once political unity was removed. That 
is what happened in the western 
Roman empire. Latin became Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Romanian, etc. 

Today there are some 27 varieties of 
colloquial Arabic (dialects) which are 
typically unwritten. At their extremes 
they are virtually incomprehensible. 
Someone from Baghdad who 
stubbornly insisted on sticking to 
Iraqi Arabic would find it a struggle to 
be understood by Maghrebi Arabs in 
Morocco, Tunisia, Libya and Algeria. 

However, official documents, 
literature, school textbooks, religion 
and the media - television, radio, 


newspapers, etc - throughout the Arab 
world use literary Arabic (based on 
and derived from the Koran). As a 
result, instead of divergence there is 
convergence. Even those Arabs with 
nothing more than a standard primary 
and secondary school education 
therefore find no difficulty switching 
from colloquial to literary Arabic 
(diglossia). They do this in their day- 
to-day life depending on the social 
situation and when they meet an Arab 
from another country. So our Baghdadi 
would effortlessly switch to literary 
Arabic when visiting Casablanca, 
Algiers or Tripoli. Hence the 
binationality of Arabs. Moroccans, 
Yemenis, Egyptians, Jordanians, etc 
also intellectually think and 
emotionally feel themselves to be 
Arabs. 

Obviously the Arab nation 
predates capitalism. No problem for 
non-dogmatic Marxists. Joseph 
Stalin’s Marxism and the national 
question (1913), however valuable, is 
hardly the last word. Stalin linked the 
nation to the rise of capitalism. The 
great civilisations of China and Egypt, 
which go back thousands of years, 
and were far from being ephemeral 
empires, also had definite national 
features. Unlike them, however, Arab 
unity was not based on riverine 
agriculture and the exploitation of the 
peasantry. The Arab nation, though 
initially created by military conquest, 
was cemented by language, culture, 


religion ... and long-distance trade 
(with the obvious exception of Egypt 
and the far south of what is today 
Iraq). 

The Arab aristocracy was, to 
begin with, a class of petty warrior- 
merchants. With the Muslim 
conquests, they suddenly found 
themselves masters of vast territories 
and fabulously wealthy. They shifted 
their base of operations from 
the Hejaz and established 
themselves as religious rulers 
and secular bureaucrats in the 
opulent surroundings of Damascus 
and Baghdad. The caliphates. 
Exacting tribute from east-west trade, 
they continued their alliance with the 
nomadic tribes (who acted as their 
caravaneers). Peasants in the oases 
and the uplands were relatively 
marginal. The warrior merchant elite 
held the Arab world together. Equally 
at home in Cordoba and Fez, Aleppo 
and Medina, their systemic 
redundancy explains the Arab world’s 
rapid descent into parochialism, decay 
and incoherence. 

Once the sea captains of the 
European Atlantic found their way 
round the Horn of Africa, breaking the 
Arab monopoly on east-west trade 
forever, the stage was also set for the 
penetration, takeover and division 
and redivision of the Arab world by 
Spain, France and Britain in the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries. 

It was, however, the disintegration 
of the Ottoman empire, through the 
combined efforts of Russian 
tsarism and Anglo-French imperialism, 
that triggered the birth of modern 
Arab nationalism. Hence European 
capitalism both helped to disunite the 
old Arab nation and create the 
conditions for a rebirth. 

Hopes invested in the Young 
Turks quickly passed. So did 
illusions in platonic imperialism. 
Britain encouraged Arab nationalism 
against Ottoman Turkey in World War 
I. Only to disappoint and betray. 
France and Britain greedily carved up 
the Middle East between themselves. 
Pleas for a single Arab state in the 
Mashreq fell on deaf ears. The 
creation of Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, 
Transjordan and Iraq suited the needs 
of Britain and France, but was a crime 
as far as Arab nationalists were 
concerned. It ran completely counter 
to their aspirations. 

Inevitably the two imperial robbers 
generated independence movements. 
The Balfour declaration (1917) and 
Zionist colonisation in Palestine fed 
Arab nationalism too. However, the 
Saudi and Hashemite royal houses 
agreed to serve as puppets and, 
together with their British and French 
masters, again and again stymied the 
forces of pan-Arabism. 

After 1945 and the triumph of US 
superimperialism, the Arab countries 
successively gained formal 
independence. But the Arab world 
remained Balkanised along the neat 
lines on the map drawn by the old 
colonial powers. Oil money brought 
huge riches for the elites in Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, etc. While that 
allows for a degree of clowning and 
posturing, the military, political and 
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economic control exercised by the 
US cannot be hidden. 

Oil revenue is recycled through 
the purchase of US and British arms, 
invested in the money markets of 
London, New York, Frankfurt, Zurich 
and Tokyo, or fritted away on 
palaces, luxury jets, gambling and 
vanity projects. Meanwhile, the vast 
bulk of the Arab population - 
workers, peasants and small traders 
- endure appalling poverty. Eg, in 
Egypt, by far the most populous 
Arab country, the already low living 
standards have further declined 
since 1990. Some 20% to 30% of the 
population live below the official 
poverty line. 2 

Hence the situation in the Arab 
world is broadly analogous to Italy, 
Poland and Germany in the 19th 
century Europe. The national 
question remains unresolved. 

Germany 

It is worth taking a detour to discuss 
the case of Germany, not least 
because of Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels. When they began their 
lifelong political partnership, 
Germany was a patchwork of rival 
absolutist states, ranging from the 
medium to the micro. Internal 
disputes and wars of foreign 
intervention were endemic. 
Fragmentation went hand in hand 
with different currencies and 
different weights and measures. 
Customs posts were everywhere. In 
short, Germany desperately required 
radical unification. Without unity 
there could be neither capitalist 
progress nor hope for working class 
rule - so reasoned Marx and Engels. 

Tasks of national unification and 
the social revolution interweave. 
Germany was a cultural expression 
reflecting common language and 
common historical experience, but 
not a unified politico-economic unit. 
During medieval times this was, of 
course, true for most of western and 
central Europe. Feudalism is 
characteristically decentralisation 
and fragmentation in extremis. Only 
England - because of the 
thoroughgoing nature of the 1066 
conquest - constituted a partial 
exception. 

However, by the mid-19th century 
Germany was a backwater compared 
with France, Belgium, Holland and 
above all Britain. Migrants were 
Germany’s biggest export. If they had 
put themselves at the head of the 
German people, the bourgeoisie 
might have been able to refound the 
country. That is what the English/ 
British bourgeoisie did between 1640 
and 1688 and the French did in 1789. 
Yet, trapped in the numerous petty 
states, the middle classes in Germany 
proved impotent. The spirit of 1640 
and 1789 was utterly alien to them. 

A young Engels seethed with 
angry contempt. He compared them 
to shit, or in polite translation, dung: 
“Germany is nothing but a dunghill, 
but they [the bourgeoisie] were 
comfortable in the dung because 
they were dung themselves, and were 
kept warm by the dung about them.” 3 

Hence the theory of permanent or 
uninterrupted revolution, whereby 
the working class, albeit a minority of 
the population, takes the lead in the 
struggle to refound Germany. 
Towards this end, on behalf of the 
Communist Party in Germany, Marx 
and Engels outlined a series of 
immediate demands - the first being 
that the whole country “shall be 
declared a single and indivisible 
republic”. 4 

Moreover, to ensure a democratic 
and lasting unification, the ‘giants’ of 
Germany, Austria and Prussia, had to 
be broken up into autonomous 
provinces. The interests of the 
proletariat forbade either the 
Prussianisation or Austrianisation of 
Germany just as much as the 
perpetuation of its division into petty 


states. 

Because of its autocracy, relatively 
large size and long militaristic 
tradition, Prussia was viewed by the 
Marx-Engels team as the main 
obstacle. Prussia might move to unite 
Germany as an act of 
counterrevolution. But even then, it 
could only unite Germany by tearing 
Germany apart. Prussia would have 
to exclude German Austria. The same 
would apply to Austria - the most 
reactionary German state. An 
Austrian Germany would have to 
exclude Prussia. Under either Prussia 
or Austria there could only be a 
‘smaller Germany’. That is why, in the 
name of “real unification”, Marx and 
Engels wanted to see the 
“dissolution” of Prussia and 
“disintegration” of the Austrian 
state. 5 If Germany were ever to 
achieve anything worthwhile, there 
could be neither an Austria nor a 
Prussia. 

It should be stressed that Marx 
and Engels sought the “dissolution” 
of Prussia and the “disintegration” of 
Austria in the context of bringing 
about a centralised revolutionary 
and social republic. A country like 
Germany, which had suffered from 
extreme fragmentation, if it was to 
survive, needed the most “stringent 
revolutionary centralisation”. This 
was especially so because the 
Germany of 1848 contained “20 
Vendees” - an allusion to the peasant 
counterrevolution in France - and 
found itself sandwiched between the 
two most powerful and most 
centralised European states: ie 
Russian and France. 

Such a country cannot, in the 
present period of universal 
revolution, avoid “either civil war or 
war with other countries”, 
proclaimed Engels. 6 Specifically Marx 
and Engels advocated a 
revolutionary liberation war against 
Russia - that would unite Germany on 
the basis of democracy and hold out 
the promise of Polish independence 
and reunification. 

After the failure of the 1848 
revolution some disillusioned liberals 
hankered for unity under Prussia. 
But, as explained above, such a little 
Germany meant excluding Austria. 
Reactionary nationalists pinned their 
hopes on the restoration of the feudal 
Holy Roman empire. A dream which, 
if it ever came to fruition, would be in 
the form of a greater Austria. Austria 
and the rest of Germany were to be 
united into a federal state and 
proceed to Germanise Austria’s 
Hungarian and Danube empire by 
means of schools, colonies and 
gentle violence. The formerly 
Austrian Netherlands would be 
incorporated as a vassal state too. 
Rightly, Engels damned these 
“patriotic fanatics”. 7 Meanwhile 
ignorant radicals sank into admiration 
of the Swiss constitution. Only the 
communists remained committed to 
a German republic “one and 
indivisible”. 

As the reader well knows, in 1866 
the armies of Prussia defeated those 
of Austria in an eight-day war. From 
this moment onwards Prussia 
stopped viewing the rest of Germany 
as prey. Prussia became 
nationalised ; Germany was its 
protectorate - even if that meant 
excluding a large part of it: ie, Austria. 
War with France followed. Once 
again Prussian forces scored a swift 
and resounding victory. France 
surrendered. Napoleon III was 
replaced by a republic. Prussia could 
now impose its terms on the rest of 
Germany and in 1871 Wilhelm I of 
Prussia became the German emperor. 

How did Marx-Engels assess this 
Prussian version of German unity? 
Bismarck - Prussia’s uncrowned 
Bonaparte - had, they said, carried 
out a “revolution” and a “revolution 
with revolutionary methods”. Only, 
because it was carried out from 


above, it was “not revolutionary 
enough”; this half-unification of 
Germany was only a “half¬ 
revolution”. 8 

Real measures which unified the 
country were welcomed as a step 
forward: eg, the common legal code 
and Bismarck’s legislation creating 
common banking laws and a common 
currency over 1873-75. Engels 
expressed the opinion that it would 
have been better if the mark could 
have been pegged to one of the big 
three - dollar, pound or franc. 

Yet Prussia had not dissolved into 
Germany. Instead Bismarck 
introduced the Prussian system 
throughout most of Germany. Bavaria 
and the southern states retained a 
degree of autonomy. In certain ways 
it was as if the semi-feudal Scottish 
highlands had managed to conquer 
England in 1645. Political power 
resided with the emperor, a caste of 
aristocratic bureaucrats and the 
military top brass. Universal male 
suffrage was granted, but the 
emperor appointed the chancellor 
and the relatively feeble Reichstag 
could not turn down tax demands. A 
carbon copy of the 1850 Prussian 
constitution. Put another way, there 
existed pseudo-constitutionalism. 
The Reichstag served as a fig leaf for 
absolutism. Germany was in fact a 
police-guarded military despotism 
with parliamentary embellishments. 

But this was no return to the past. 
Germany set itself on a course of 
rapid industrialisation and with that 
the bourgeoisie came to exercise a 
decisive influence. There also came 
into existence a powerful, well 
organised and highly educated 
proletariat. 

It was in these promising 
circumstances that Marx - writing in 
1875, in what became known as the 
Critique of the Gotha programme - 
took issue with his comrades in the 
infant Social Democratic Party. They 
were reluctant to highlight the 
demand for the abolition of the 
monarchy. By contrast Marx 
renewed his call for a “democratic 
republic” against the Prusso-German 
monarchy. 9 A theme Engels 
elaborated some 15 years later in his 
Critique of the draft programme in 
1891 - unlike our friends in the SWP, 
the parties associated with Marx and 
Engels regarded programmes as vital 
and took great pains in writing and 
perfecting them. 

Anyway, Engels attacked 
Prussianism and the peaceful 
illusions being entrained by some 
party leaders in Germany. There 
could conceivably be a peaceful 
transition to socialism in countries 
where the “representatives of the 
people concentrate all power in their 
hands, where, if one has the support 
of the majority of the people, one can 
do as one sees fit in a constitutional 
way; in democratic republics such as 
France and the USA, in monarchies 
such as Britain ... where this dynasty 
is powerless against the people”. 10 
But not in absolutist Germany. 

Engels admits that due to police 
censorship and legal restrictions it 
may not be possible for the SDP to 
feature the abolition of the monarchy 
in its programme. Some devious 
formulation ought therefore to be 
concocted. Either way, Engels is 
insistent that the working class “can 
only come to power under the form 
of a democratic republic”. He calls 
this the “specific form for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat”: that 
is, the rule of the working class. 11 

So as to open up the road to power, 
Engels argues for the “reconstruction 
of Germany”. The system of small 
states within Prusso-Germany “must 
be abolished”. How, he asks, can you 
revolutionise society while there are 
special rights for Bavaria- 
Wiirttemberg and even the small 
state of Thuringia consists of 
statelets? Again he balances off the 


abolition of the small states with the 
call to abolish Prussia and break it up 
into “self-governing provinces”. For 
Engels the system of small states and 
Prussianism are the “two sides of the 
antithesis now gripping Germany in 
a vice”, in which one side “must also 
serve as an excuse and justification 
for the existence of the other”. 12 What 
should take the place of Prusso- 
Germany? Engels opposes 
federalism and repeats the demand 
for the “one and indivisible 
republic”. 

Working class lead 

The Saudi monarchy, the sole 
remaining Hashemite kingdom in 
Jordan, the Gulf sheikdoms, etc have 
abysmally failed when it comes to 
Arab unity. Nowadays they are tied 
to US imperialism hand and foot and 
that means opposing pan-Arabism all 
along the line. So no Arab Prussia. 
No Arab Wilhelm I. No Arab Otto von 
Bismarck. Though there might just 
conceivably be an Arab Austria. Pan- 
Islam can legitimately be cast in that 
role. Note, the Muslim Brotherhood 
is organised throughout the Arab 
world and is certainly the strongest 
political party in Egypt. The Muslim 
Brotherhood envisages a reborn 
caliphate and a theocratic empire that 
unites Arabs as Muslims and then all 
Muslims as Muslims. 

The most likely candidate for 
Arab unifier was Gamal Abdul 
Nasser (1918-70). This uncrowned 
Bonapartist led the Free Officer’s 
revolution in 1952, which overthrew 
the pro-British monarchy of Farouk 
I. Nasser then oversaw a radical 
agrarian reform programme, 
nationalised the Suez canal, allied 
Egypt with the Soviet Union and put 
his country on the course of state- 
capitalist development. This went 
hand in hand with crushing both the 
Muslim Brotherhood and the 
working class movement. 

Nasser called it ‘Arab socialism’. 
Especially with his success in the 
1956 crisis - an Israeli invasion 
followed by a pre-planned joint 
French and British intervention and 
then an unexpected American veto - 
Nasser’s popularity soared 
throughout the Arab world. Pro- 
Nasser Arab socialist parties, groups 
and conspiracies were sponsored or 
established themselves. His name 
became almost synonymous with 
pan-Arabism. 

Nasser demanded that natural 
resources be used for the benefit of 
all Arabs. Hugely popular with those 
below. Everyone knew he meant oil. 
Of course, the house of Saud 
instantly became an implacable 
enemy. Yet because of mass pressure 
the Ba’athist authorities in Syria 
sought a merger. Despite the 
repression suffered by their co¬ 
thinkers in Egypt, the ‘official 
communists’ and the Syrian branch 
of the Muslim Brotherhood likewise 
favoured unity. 

The United Arab Republic was 
formed on February 1 1958. Nasser 
was appointed president and Cairo 
became the capital. Yet the UAR 
proved fleeting. Syrian capitalists 
did not gain access to the Egyptian 
market and Egyptian administrative 
personnel were painted by Syrian 
officers, bureaucrats and top 
politicians as acting like colonial 
officials. The union ignominiously 
collapsed in 1961. Opposition came 
from the Damascus street. However, 
from then onwards the UAR became 
a hollow pretence. It united no other 
country apart from Egypt. 

The 1967 six-day war with Israel 
proved to be the final straw for 
Nasserism. Israel’s blitzkrieg 
destroyed the airforces of Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan on the ground and 
by the end of the short-lived 
hostilities Israel occupied the Sinai, 
the West Bank and the Golan 
Heights. Nasser was humiliated and 


died soon after a broken man. 

As for Ba’athism, though it 
succeeded in spreading from Syria to 
Iraq, petty bourgeois nationalism 
ensured that the two Ba’athist states 
became bitter rivals. Nor did ‘official 
communism’ - an ideology of aspiring 
labour dictators - do any better. 
Under instructions from the Kremlin 
the ‘official communists’ tailed 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
nationalism. Working class political 
independence has been sabotaged 
again and again. So has Arab unity. 
Eg, the ‘official’ Communist Party 
opposed the incorporation of Iraq 
into the UAR. State independence 
became a kind of totem. One disaster 
inevitably followed another. Mass 
parties were reduced to rumps or 
were liquidated. 

Evidently, Arab reunification 
remains a burning, but unfulfilled 
task. The fact that Nasser’s short¬ 
lived UAR saw the light of day is 
testimony to mass support for Arab 
unity. What was a potent sentiment 
in the 1950s and well into the 1970s 
needs to be revived in the 21st 
century and given a new democratic 
and class content. 

Communists need to take the lead 
in the fight for pan-Arab unity. A task 
inseparable from the struggle for 
socialist revolution and the formation 
of mass Marxist parties, first in each 
Arab country and then throughout 
the Arab world. A Communist Party 
of Arabia. 

What of reconciliation between 
Israeli Jews and the Palestinians? In 
my opinion this can only happen in 
the context of ending the US-UK 
occupation of Iraq, sweeping away 
the House of Saud, the petty Gulf 
sheikdoms, the corrupt regimes in 
Egypt, Syria and Libya, the 
Hashemite kingdom in Jordan and 
the creation of a centralised Arab 
republic. The form we envisage for 
working class rule. 

Therefore our two-state solution 
in Israel-Palestine is another duality. 
Both an Arab and a proletarian 
solution. Doubtless an anti-Zionist 
Israel would be offered associate 
status by the Arab republic. Akin to 
Switzerland or Norway in relationship 
to the present-day European Union. 
A step away from merger. 

Clearly there is a close relationship 
between the continued oppression 
of the Palestinians and the disunity 
of the Arab nation. It is not only the 
class struggle in Israel which is frozen 
or diverted. Throughout the Arab 
world despots and dictators exploit 
the hatred, fear and instability that 
poisonously ripples out of the Israel/ 
Palestine conflict in order to deflect 
anger and stamp down upon the 
democratic impulse. 

A programme for a democratic and 
secular Israel alongside a democratic 
and secular Palestine, to be fought 
for in the context of the fight for Arab 
national unity under the leadership 
of the working class, provides the 
most powerful leverage that can 
practically be envisaged when it 
comes to overcoming the massive 
economic-military imbalance 
between the Israeli-Jewish state 
and the Palestinian people. 

Only through such a process of 
Arab unity can we expect the growth 
of an anti-Zionist ‘enemy within’ the 
Israeli-Jewish nation and the growth 
of trust and solidarity between the 
two peoples and their eventual 
merger • 

Notes 
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Sects, states and soviets 

Mike Macnair defends his book and debunks some far-left misconceptions 
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Japan Rvolutionary Communist League: masked and on the march 


O n October 30 the Weekly 
Worker published John Rob¬ 
inson’s “comradely criticism” 
of my book Revolutionary strategy.' 
Comrade Robinson takes me to task 
for failure to grasp the role of soviet 
power in creating “mass communist 
consciousness”, for illusions in the 
capitalist state and for failing to 
indicate how a new revolutionary 
international can be created. As the 
alternative to these supposed errors, 
he commends the centrality of 
“Marxist philosophy (dialectical 
materialism)”; and the practical 
example of the Japan Revolutionary 
Communist League (Revolutionary 
Marxist Faction, or JRCL-Kakumaru), 
and the theoretical work of its late 
leader, Kan’ichi Kuroda, who died 
in 2006. 

Comrade Robinson is a former 
militant of Gerry Healy’s Workers 
Revolutionary Party, which 
spectacularly imploded and 
fragmented in 1985. At its height the 
WRP was the strongest organisation 
of the British far left. The 
fragmentation made clear that the 
WRP, for all its apparent strength 
relative to other groups, had actually 
evolved into a cult organisation of the 
same type as the Branch Davidians 
and other religious fringe cults: only 
the quasi-religious guru role of Jiealy 
held it together. The phenomenon 
is, in fact, not uncommon on the far 
left, though it usually takes less 
extreme forms. 

Those former WRP members who 
have remained in politics have gone 
in a wide range of political directions. 
Comrade Robinson seems to have 
found in the JRCL-Kakumaru an 
organisation to support which has 
marked similarities to late-period 
Healyism: emphasis on Hegelian 
readings of Marx and the dialectic, the 
promotion of illusions in its own 
strength and the threat it poses to the 
state, and characterisation of its 
political opponents on the left as 
state agents. The JRCL-Kakumaru 
displayed two of these features in 
stark form when in January 2007 it 
announced the “complete victory in 
our struggle to disband the group of 
the state tool” - its larger rival, the 
JRCL-Chukaku-ha. However, the 
Japanese internal security service, as 
of early 2008, thought JRCL- 
Chukakuha was not ‘disbanded’ but 
still around and active. 2 

The JRCL-Kakumaru represents a 
‘leftist’ and extreme version of these 
characteristics. But the same ideas are 
more or less widely present in the 
British far left in a milder and ‘rightist’ 
form. The British Socialist Workers 
Party has in its recent past similarly 
promoted Hegelian Marxism (John 
Rees’s book on the dialectic) 3 and wild 
illusions in its own strength and 
impact. And if calling political 
opponents state agents has been 
largely absent (outside Scotland) 
the party effectively pretends they 
do not exist. 

The common ground goes back 
some time: Kuroda had articles 
published in International Socialism 
in 1960 and 1962. 4 Both the SWP and 
the JRCL, in fact - like much of today’s 
far left - were part of a ‘new left’ 
emerging after the crisis of the 
international communist movement 
produced by the Hungarian 
revolution of 1 956 and its 
suppression. Hegelian Marxism was 
part of these groups’ common 
‘newness’. The present general 
weakness of the far left is at least partly 
caused by the distinctive features of 


the ‘new left’, particularly Hegelian 
Marxism and its associated ideas. 
These ideas function to nourish 
illusions in the usefulness of sects. By 
doing so, they work to block effective 
unification of the Marxist left. 

This general character of 
something that takes extreme forms in 
the groups descended from the JRCL 
make a reply to comrade Robinson 
something more than a reply to one 
of the few British hangers-on of a 
Japanese group. Rather comrade 
Robinson expresses some common 
political and theoretical errors of the 
‘new left’-influenced groups. The core 
of these common errors is a profound 
misunderstanding of the movement 
of mass class-consciousness; but this 
can be seen refracted in different ways 
in relation to the question of the 
capitalist state, dual power and 
soviets, and ‘Marxist philosophy’ and 
the dialectic. This reply will have two 
parts: the first on the capitalist state, 
dual power and soviets, the second 
on the philosophical question. 

International 

I should first get out of the way 
a misconceived point. Comrade 
Robinson agrees with me that 
the building of an organised 
world communist movement, an 
international, is necessary. However, 
he states: “Unfortunately Mike is 
unable to say how such a world 
movement can be built.” He goes on 
to say that “one of the few communist 
organisations to take seriously the 
task of building a world movement is 
the Japan Revolutionary Communist 
League. The JRCL undertakes this 
task mainly through its attempts 
to build a worldwide anti-war 
movement.” 

The point is misconceived because 
the JRCL-Kakumaru is not “one of the 
few communist organisations to take 
seriously the task of building a world 
movement”. On the contrary, the 
‘official communists’ have organised 
a series of international conferences; 
several of the surviving Maoist trends 
organise internationally; and nearly 
every large or small Trotskyist group 
either sponsors an ‘international’ or is 
part of one led from another country. 


The problem, then, is not that there is 
no international movement, but that 
there are too many ‘internationals’ for 
any of them to be taken seriously. The 
solution is - just as it is on the national 
level - for the disorganised and 
splintered international movement to 
unify itself. Front organisations led by 
a single party, like the JRCL- 
Kakumaru’s “anti-war movement”, are 
not part of the solution, but part of the 
problem. The solution can only begin 
with grasping the existence of 
international tasks, as opposed to 
the idea that there will be a ‘leading 
party’ like the CPSU in the Comintern. 

How can a world movement be 
built? The only possible answer is by 
intervening in the existing fragmented 
movement to fight for the sort of ideas 
about the tasks and organisational 
forms of an international which would 
make it possible to overcome the 
current fragmentation. For the present 
it is necessarily a battle of ideas. My 
book and in particular the chapter on 
the necessity of an international 
attempts to contribute to that battle 
of ideas. 

The capitalist state 

Comrade Robinson says, “... it is clear 
that comrade Mike fails to understand 
the absolutely counterrevolutionary 
character of the capitalist state.” To 
confirm this view, he proceeds to 
quote a passage of my book which 
summarises Kautskv’s views (p57). He 
omits the fact that immediately after 
the passage quoted, I proceed to 
criticise these views - among other 
things, for imagining that the working 
class can take hold of and use the 
existing state machine. 

In fact, the first criticism I make of 
the centre tendency in the Second 
International is to say that the 
redistributed spoils of imperialism 
make it unlikely that a party which 
stands for the overthrow of the 
capitalist state and economic order 
and the transfer of power to the 
working class - a communist party - 
will win an electoral majority in any 
imperialist country outside conditions 
of severe crisis (p57). 

Nonetheless, I do not exclude the 
possibility that a communist party can 


win an electoral majority, and then use 
that majority of the popular vote (not 
necessarily parliamentary majority) as 
a political mandate for mass action to 
break up the existing bureaucratic- 
coercive state machine and transfer 
power to the working class. 

In the first place, it is clear that 
revolutionary crises have in the past 
been triggered by left coalitions 
winning electoral majorities in 
parliamentary or semi-parliamentary 
regimes, leading to large-scale direct 
intervention of the masses in political 
life. The Spanish revolution of the 
1930s is such a case, and similar 
events have happened several times 
in Latin America, most recently in 
Venezuela. 

Secondly, it is foolish to suppose 
that this possibility is an argument for 
demobilising the masses (‘Wait for the 
government, comrades ...’). In order 
for a communist party to have any 
chance of winning a majority in the 
popular vote, it is necessary that the 
broad mass of the working class 
should be deeply organised in a mass 
communist party, trade unions, 
cooperatives, etc, and widely 
mobilised to turn out the vote - which 
implies also being actively mobilised 
and organised between election times. 

It is also necessary that the 
communist party should say plainly 
what it means to do if it obtains a 
majority, so that the broad masses are 
not being invited to vote for the party 
on a false prospectus. ‘Conning the 
masses into taking power’ will 
generally not succeed: the capitalist 
state and parties will be able to use the 
hidden ideas of the communists as a 
way of saying that communists 
cannot be trusted. That means 
in particular clear constitutional 
proposals for taking power away 
from the capitalist oligarchs and 
transferring it to the working class. 

Comrade Robinson goes on to 
outline his own view of the capitalist 
state, and it is wildly ultra-left. (By that 
statement I mean that comrade 
Robinson holds views close to those 
of the targets of Lenin’s Left-wing 
communism or to the Stalinists in the 
‘third period’.) He writes: “Parliament 
basically wields no real power in 


Britain. It is a sort of Punch and Judy 
show designed to fool workers into 
believing that by putting a cross 
against a name every so often they 
thereby have a say in how the country 
is to be run. 

“Power in Britain is held by what 
is sometimes referred to as ‘state 
within a state’. This includes the 
privy council, the higher civil 
service, the armed forces general 
staff, industrialists, landowners 
and representatives of the major 
banks.” 

The second paragraph here is 
a classic 1960s view of ‘the 
establishment’. Leave aside the 
peculiar idea that the privy council 
is part of the ‘state within a state’: 
this body is a court of appeal for 
some purposes, but otherwise 
purely ‘ceremonial’. More generally, 
capitalist class control of the state is 
more complex than the “state within a 
state” idea suggests. But for the sake 
of argument assume that it is true: 
because it certainly is true that 
parliament does not directly control 
state policy even to the limited extent 
that in did in the 18th century. 

Two problems are then posed. The 
first is that comrade Robinson 
describes as the “state within a state” 
an unorganised group, of which part 
are state officials and part sectors of 
the capitalist class or their agents. 
How does this group make decisions 
when they disagree among 
themselves? The second is: how does 
this small group of people get large 
numbers of other people, their 
subordinates, to do what the small 
group of decision-makers want? 

Capitalist state 
decision-making 

Capitalists have common interests as 
against those of the working class. 
But they are also divided. They have 
conflicting interests too. Individual 
firms in the same sector are in direct 
competition with each other; and the 
sectors and the state are in 
competition with each other for shares 
of the social surplus product. The 
landowner sector, which was once 
politically ascendant, now has only 
limited political power. Britain has in 
the last century moved from an 
ascendancy of the banking and 
commercial sectors in the early 20th 
century to an ascendancy of industrial 
capital in the 1950s-70s, to a revived 
and increased ascendancy of the 
financial sector since the 1980s. 

Equally, both the capitalists and the 
state core may be divided over 
questions of strategy and tactics. We 
have recently seen an example of this 
in the 2002-03 crisis over the Iraq war: 
the strength of the anti-war movement 
reflected not the strength of the left, 
but the divisions in the capitalist class 
and the state core. In this case the 
general staff and the security apparat 
were overridden by the bankers’ and 
politicians’ decisions about the 
interests of the UK in its alliance 
with the US. 

To act together, the capitalists and 
the state core need decision-making 
mechanisms to settle their 
disagreements (at least temporarily). 
From the time of the revolution of 
1688, parliament and elections to 
parliament has acted as one of these 
decision-making mechanisms. It is 
possible for the capitalist state to 
function with an alternative decision¬ 
making mechanism that of a military 
dictator or junta. But this mechanism 
is, other things apart, more expensive 
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to capital and less effective in 
mobilising capitalist consent to 
decisions than parliamentary bodies. 

The capitalists, in fact, control 
parliaments. They do so through the 
corrupt duopoly of professional 
politicians in the two-party system, 
and through control of the mass media 
allowing the manipulation of the 
‘swing’ vote in the centre. We have 
just seen a spectacular example in the 
USA - the decision of the majority (by 
money share) of capitalist donors to 
go with Barack Obama and the 
Democrats. We seem to be seeing a 
similar process in the UK: the majority 
of big capitals backs the Labour 
government’s bail-out operations, 
and is hostile to Tory opposition to 
them. So the media coverage has 
swung away from negative stories 
about Labour, carrying with it the 
opinion polls. 

Of course, it is true that a great deal 
of what happens in parliament is a 
“Punch and Judy show”: ‘prime 
minister’s questions’ is the 
obvious example. But it is also 
true nonetheless that by making 
parliamentary majorities through party 
and media manipulation, the capitalist 
class selects governments, and 
governments take real decisions, 
choosing between the competing 
interests and opposing views of 
different capitalists and state actors. 

Mobilising grunt 
consent 

Assume that the UK “state within a 
state” takes the actual decisions, as 
comrade Robinson argues. The 
second problem is: how do they get 
their decisions carried out? The 
answer is in the first place that around 
500,000 armed forces personnel, 
140,000 police officers, 500,000 civil 
servants and over a million local 
government officers are employed in 
executing government decisions. 5 If 
these state officials simply failed en 
masse to do what they were told, the 
decisions of the “state within a state” 
would not be implemented. If this 
happens on a large enough scale or 
to the armed forces in particular, the 
result is revolutionary crisis. 

At a second level, these two to 
three million state officials are far 
too small a group to keep guns 
continuously pointing at the 51 
million people above the age of 14 in 
this country in order to make them do 
what they are told by our rulers. At 
this level, too, compliance depends 
on the population being willing to ‘put 
up with’ or tolerate the existing state 
power and the decisions it takes. The 
second level is importantly distinct 
from the first. Many state actions do 
not require the active compliance of 
the subject population, merely its 
non-resistance. This non-resistance is 
primarily supported by the “dull 
compulsion of economic relations” 
rather than either the immediate and 
general use of force, or any 
‘hegemonic ideology’. 6 

But the decision-makers in the 
“state within a state” require more of 
the subordinate state officials than 
passive non-resistance. They require 
their active cooperation. 7 So the lower 
state officials have to believe that the 
people who give them orders have 
political authority or ‘legitimacy’ in 
order to induce them to carry the 
orders out. 

This state authority is in a sense 
very like religion - a point Marx made 
in his Critique of Hegel s philosophy 
of right', it consists in the belief of the 
subordinates that the decision-makers 
have authority. If the belief 
evaporates, the state collapses. Below 
this belief is a very crude material 
level: state success promotes state 
‘legitimacy’, and failure - especially 
defeat in war, but also economic crisis 
and state failure to cope with natural 
disasters - undermines it. Hence the 
point made earlier about imperialism: 


state relative success in competition 
with other states, expressed in 
imperialist standing, promotes state 
‘legitimacy’, while semi-colonial 
subordination undermines state 
‘legitimacy’. 

But state authority can no more 
express itself to the subordinate 
officials as ‘might makes right’, or the 
right of the small minority “state 
within a state” to take decisions, than 
medieval religious authority can 
express itself as the right of a small 
group of Italian aristocrats to 
nominate popes to receive tribute from 
and take decisions for the churches 
of western Christendom, or the current 
Iranian regime can express itself as the 
right of individual mullahs to steal 
from the rest of the society. The 
loyalty of subordinate medieval 
priests was to the pope as god’s 
representative; the loyalty of Iranian 
subordinate state officials is to Allah 
and the ‘Islamic revolution’; the 
loyalty of subordinate state officials 
is not to the individual decision¬ 
makers, but to an idea of the state. 

In England since 1688, the idea of 
the state to which the officials are 
loyal is the idea of the constitution: 
constitutional monarchy and the 
‘ancient constitution’ stretching 
through imperceptible changes back 
into the middle ages; parliamentary 
sovereignty (and the self-image of the 
regime as ‘democratic’) and the rule 
of law and natural or ‘human’ rights 
(especially the right of private 
property). Like medieval religion, these 
ideas are taught in schools and 
routinely re-enacted as rituals 
(queen’s opening of parliament, etc). 

These ideas are, of course, in 
contradiction with one another. The 
poles of the contradiction move. The 
rise of a deformed sort of working 
class political representation, the 
Labour Party, has resulted in a decline 
of the parliamentary and ‘democratic’ 
aspect of the constitution relative to 
monarchism and the direct authority 
of the executive. In the last 30 years 
both parliament and crown-executive 
have declined relative to a rise in ‘the 
rule of law’, ‘human rights’ and judicial 
activism. 

But the poles of this contradiction 
will only be torn apart if the British 
state fails at the military or economic 
level. And/or they will be torn apart if 
capital actually loses control over the 
parliamentary mechanism because 
militant working class opposition to 
capitalist rule becomes expressed in a 
communist parliamentary majority or 
large minority. 

If this happens, the basis of the 
loyalty of the lower levels of the state 
to the state core and the mechanisms 
through which capital rules will have 
to be reconstructed in a way which 
does not include the ‘democratic’ 
element. The process will take place 
in public politics and be extremely 
visible: a turn of big capital to 
backing some form of authoritarian 
policy, whether nationalist or 
religious, and calling for a military- 
police or fascist regime. 

Because it is a break with the existing 
state ideology, such a turn will involve 
massive contradictions for the state. 
Forcible resistance of the working 
class to the intended coup may win 
very broad mass support. It may, 
indeed, break up the solidarity of the 
state (the willingness of the grunts to 
obey orders) and open the road to the 
overthrow of the state and its 
replacement by the class power of the 
working class. 

Ultra-leftism 

At this point the ultra-leftism of 
comrade Robinson’s account of the 
state should become apparent. 
By characterising parliamentarism as 
“a sort of Punch and Judy show 
designed to fool workers” he is 
actually saying that there is no 
substantive difference from the point 
of view of the working class between 


a parliamentary regime and a fascist 
or military regime: classic ultra-leftism. 

In the JRCL factions, this ultra¬ 
leftism produced a strategy of 
minority violence starting with the 
campaign against Narita airport in the 
1970s, which segued from legitimate 
self-defence of and solidarity with the 
peasants who faced expropriation 
into ordinary leftist minority terrorism 
- still explicitly defended by JRCL- 
Chukaku-ha. As the shift from mass 
action to minority violence 
developed, the factions also went to 
war with each other. No doubt state 
provocateurs played a role in this 
development, but the underlying 
minority-violence approach enables 
manipulation by state provocateurs, 
as was the case with many other 
terrorist and semi-terrorist left groups 
of the 1970s. This war between the 
factions, rather than the exceptionally 
repressive nature of the Japanese 
regime, explains the semi-clandestine 
character of the JRCL-Kakumaru to 
which comrade Robinson refers in his 
article. 

In the British far left, the strength of 
more orthodox Trotskyism, and 
therefore the circulation of Trotsky’s 
Struggle against fascism in Germany, 
has prevented a real shift in this 
direction, though the idea of ‘crushing 
fascism in the egg’ by physical force 
has at times approached the minority- 
violence perspective. Instead, the 
effect of ignoring the role of the 
constitution in the loyalty of state 
officials and capitalist control of the 
state has tended to be a rightist 
refusal to address constitutional 
questions, an economism in which 
‘the struggle’ and getting people on 
strike or onto the street is all, and 
propaganda and agitation around the 
concrete character and form of the 
state is regarded as an obstacle to this 
task. Ultra-leftism thus flips into its 
opportunist opposite. 

Fetishism of soviets 

Dual power is not our aim, and we are 
not required to aim for dual power as 
a necessary stage on the road to the 
overthrow of capitalist rule. The dual 
power in the Russian Revolution 
arose because the working class 
masses attempted to take power in 
February 1917, but handed it to the 
Mensheviks and SRs, who then used 
it to support the bourgeoisie. If we 
can defeat our equivalent of the 
Mensheviks and SRs - the Labour 
Party and trade union leadership and 
the ‘official lefts’ - before the outbreak 
of revolutionary crisis, we will not 
have to go through dual power. 

Comrade Robinson thinks that we 
can only win through dual power. 
This is because, he argues, that “it 
should be emphasised that the only 
reliable way that mass communist 
consciousness can be achieved is 
through the working class creating 
its own soviets. It is through soviets 
that a workers’ state machine can 
be created.” 

I have argued at length against this 
conception in a series on ‘permanent 
revolution’ last year. 8 In retrospect I 
should have included more of that 
series in the strategy book than I did. 
(The series also has more detail on 
why I think that the policy of Kautsky 
and the rest of the centre in 1918-21 
was a scab policy.) I will not repeat the 
arguments here, but add only a little 
to them. 

The first is a couple of quotations 
from Trotsky, which I think express 
fundamental truths. The first is from 
Lessons of October (1924): “The 
young European parties, who have 
more or less accepted soviets as a 
‘doctrine’ and ‘principle,’ always run 
the danger of treating soviets as a 
fetish, as some self-sufficing factor in 
a revolution.” 9 Germany itself, and 
Austria, could provide support for this 
judgment. There were soviet-type 
bodies created in the German and 
Austrian revolutions of 1918-19, the 


Rate. But the social democrats and 
centrists retained the political 
leadership, and as a result the Rate 
became merely a support for the 
process of construction of capitalist 
regimes. 

The second is on Spain, in 1931: 
“We succeeded in creating soviets in 
Russia only because the demand for 
them was raised, together with us, by 
the Mensheviks and the Social- 
Revolutionaries, although, to be sure, 
they had different aims in mind. We 
cannot create any soviets in Spain 
precisely because neither the 
Socialists nor the syndicalists want 
soviets. This means that the united 
front and the organisational unity 
with the majority of the working class 
cannot be created under this 
slogan.” 10 Trotsky’s judgment here 
was confirmed by the later events of 
the Spanish revolution and civil war: 
though the workers created militias 
and in places seized factories, etc, 
they did not create soviets. What was 
missing was, as Trotsky said, “a party, 
a party, and once again a party”. 

How could Trotsky argue this if it 
were true that, as comrade Robinson 
argues, “the only reliable way that 
mass communist consciousness can 
be achieved is through the working 
class creating its own soviets”? 

Comrade Robinson quotes a famous 
passage from The German ideology'. 
"... for the production on a mass scale 
of this communist consciousness, and 
for the success of the cause itself, the 
alteration of men on a mass scale is 
necessary, an alteration which can only 
take place in a practical movement, a 
revolution.” What is this “communist 
consciousness”? It is discussed briefly 
earlier in the passage of The German 
ideology quoted: the proletariat, the 
wage-earner class, is “a class which 
forms the majority of all members of 
society, and from which emanates 
the consciousness of the necessity 
of a fundamental revolution, the 
communist consciousness, which may, 
of course, arise among the other 
classes too through the contemplation 
of the situation of this class”. 11 

The “communist consciousness” 
is therefore merely the consciousness 
that it is necessary and possible to 
abolish the existence of classes 
through the proletariat taking power 
into its own hands and laying 
collective hands on the means of 
production. This consciousness 
develops in “a practical movement, a 
revolution”. But should “revolution” 
here mean merely the brief (in 
historical time) moment of 
revolutionary crisis ? Or should it 
mean the rise of the organised 
workers’ movement, the revolutionary 
crisis and the overthrow of capitalist 
rule, and the reconstruction of society 
under working class rule - the whole 
taking place over a prolonged period? 

It is probable that in 1846 Marx and 
Engels did indeed mean the brief 
moment of revolutionary crisis, and 
that they meant the prolongation of 
conditions of revolutionary crisis 
when, in the 1850 address, they say 
that “the German workers cannot 
come to power and achieve the 
realisation of their class interests 
without passing through a protracted 
revolutionary development” and that 
“Their battle-cry must be: The 
permanent revolution. ” n 

However, in their subsequent work 
in the First International and 
afterwards, the proletarian revolution 
quite clearly means the prolonged 
period of the rise and development of 
the workers’ movement as well as the 
short moment of revolutionary crisis 
and the period of working class rule 
over a society in transition. Communist 
consciousness still develops in “a 
practical movement”: it develops out 
of the life-experience of the wage- 
earners and in the form of the creation 
of trade unions, cooperatives, workers’ 
parties and so on. These foreshadow 
the future cooperative society. 


They also develop workers’ class- 
consciousness and their practical 
ability to take collective decisions, 
preparing the ground for the working 
class to be able to rule: that is, take 
decisions for the society as a whole. 

Which view is right? In fact, the 
answer is visible before us in recent 
events. The crisis in Argentina in 
2000-01 did not pose the question of 
workers’ power because of the political 
weakness of the workers’ movement. 
The current crisis in Thailand does not 
pose the question of workers’ power, 
for exactly the same reason. 
Revolutionary crisis of the state, in 
the absence of a strong workers’ 
movement and development of 
workers’ class-political consciousness, 
does not pose the question of power, 
but merely leads to transfers of power 
among different sections of the 
capitalist class (or transfer of power 
from a pre-capitalist to a capitalist class) 
and forms of reorganisation of the 
capitalist state. 

It is for this reason that fetishisation 
of soviets as “the only reliable way that 
mass communist consciousness can 
be achieved” is inappropriate. Mass 
communist consciousness develops 
both in a molecular fashion in the 
gradual growth of an organised 
workers’ movement under capitalist 
rule and in dialectical leaps in a period 
of crisis. The fetishisation of soviets 
stresses only the second form of 
development and in consequence 
works against the first. 

To make this last point is to move 
onto the terrain of the dialectic. This 
will be the task of the second part of 
my response to comrade Robinson • 

Notes 

1. ‘Succumbing to reformism’, October 30. 
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Seven key points 

Bob Potter outlines what he considers the most essential components of Mike Macnair’s book 



Pavlovian behaviorism 


O bviously Mike Macnair’s 
Revolutionary strategy - 
Marxism and the challenge of 
left unity is intended as a discussion 
document. To my mind he has 
brilliantly identified the essential 
questions that must be explored more 
deeply by today’s revolutionary 
activists, has concisely provided 
essential material on the historical 
roots of these issues and has 
arguably provided the most important 
piece of revolutionary literature of 
the last decade. It deserves wide 
circulation. 

The book’s 170 pages are largely 
aimed at new and/or possible recruits 
to the revolutionary movement, 
providing a well documented account 
of the development of communist/ 
socialist movements since the days of 
Marx and Bakunin; the text is heavily 
loaded with apposite quotations and 
references, yet without at any time 
marring the simplicity and clarity of 
the ideas expounded. Throughout 
this splendid piece of work, readers 
are actively discouraged from taking 
Mike Macnair at his word; rather 
persuaded to study prime sources for 
themselves. 

Although the work may be aimed 
at newcomers, there must be many 
readers, like myself, who have been 
floating around the revolutionary 
movement for half a century, kidding 
themselves they ‘know it all’ and don’t 
need to read again the earlier original 
texts - material we argued about in the 
1950s and before! They will have the 
rewarding experience of discovering 
their past omissions and will be 
alerted to the multitude of cobwebs 
accumulated in their brains. 

Mike Macnair’s essential message 
is the need for a new party; a need 
requiring action in two key 
dimensions: 

1. The need for a new revolutionary 
international organisation or party - 
a body created from the intellectual 
understanding of working people, 
who understand its need as an 
instrument for the achievement of 
human freedom. Without the active 
creativity of the working class, this 
organisation cannot come into 
existence - to state the obvious, it is 
not something that can generate from 
the minds of an ‘enlightened’ elite. 
The new international party must, by 
definition, prefigure the 'new ’ society 
to be created. 

2. The prime task facing revolutionar¬ 
ies today is the preparation, creation 
and building of that revolutionary 
organisation, or party. 

Writing these two paragraphs made 
me very conscious of the difficulties 
many old-timers (like me) have with 
terminology. After decades of 
traditional politics, especially Stalinist 
politics, words such as ‘vanguard’ 
and ‘party’ leave a bitter taste on the 
palate; it is a problem of which we 
need always be aware. Although I 
have not held membership in any party 
since resigning from the CPGB (along 
with my entire branch!) early in 1957, 
I have remained a libertarian socialist 
and been actively involved in many 
working class struggles. 

I have no intention of providing a 
summary of the text (it is a small book 
- buy it and read it for yourself!), but 
here are seven points, discussed or 
implied, which, in my opinion, should 
help start the many necessary 
discussions provoked by careful 
readings of Revolutionary strategy. 
• The working class includes the 


whole class - employed and 
unemployed, men, women and 
children - all who are dependent “on 
the wage fund” (p32), as defined by 
Marx in Capital. In capitalist society, 
the working class forms the majority 
of the population - hence in capitalist 
society, the proletarian revolution is, 
by definition, the self-emancipation of 
the majority (a problem for the 
Bolsheviks was that the peasantry 
formed the majority in Russia). 

• A central theme underlying the 
writings of Marx is the focus on 
human freedom. My favourite 
definition of socialism comes from the 
1844 manuscripts: socialism is “man’s 
positive self-consciousness , no longer 
mediated through the annulment of 
religion, just as real life is man’s 
positive reality, no longer mediated 
through the annulment of private 
property, through communism ” (K 
Marx Economic and philosophic 
manuscripts Moscow 1961, pi 14). It 
follows from this, as Macnair insists, 
that “the socialist revolution is 
necessarily the act of the majority” 
(p54). 

• “The ‘party regime’ must inevitably 
be the image of the sort of regime we 
are fighting for” (p47). This is a crucial 
area over which, since the days of 
Marx and Bakunin, Marxists and 
anarchists have frequently fallen out, 
essential differences between them 
often revolving around questions of 
democracy in practice, especially 
within the revolutionary organisation. 
As well as referring to positive 
contributions from anarchists (ppl05, 

116), Macnair reports (accurately) the 
recognition of many anarchists that a 
revolutionary authority does not 
necessarily take the form of a Stalinist 
dictatorship, and should become a 
viable means for collective decision 
making (p46). 

The party must stand for the 
independent interests of the working 
class and hence remain independent 
of capitalist state structures. Bearing 
in mind that the party needs, in every 
respect, to prefigure the socialist 
society we wish to build, the building 
of this party is, in evety sense, part of 
the process of constructing the future 
socialist society. Not only complete 


freedom of speech (and the right to 
participate in internal factions), 
complete freedom of information 
(bureaucratic power is largely based 
on access to privileged information), 
elected and recallable officials at all 
levels throughout society (pi64). 

These stipulations and guidelines 
relating to the new party are not 
presented as desirable but optional 
extras; those perceiving them as 
idealistic daydreams or pie in the sky 
indicate their fundamental disbelief 
in humanity’s capability of con¬ 
structing a socialist society. 

• The party must be an international 
party: “The nation-state is merely 
a firm within the international 
capitalist system” (pi66). The world 
bourgeoisie maintains itself in power 
by playing one nation of workers 
against the others. The ‘socialism in 
one country’ perspective of the 
Stalin days belongs in history’s 
dustbin - no country can stand alone 
against world imperialism. There is a 
good introduction to revolutionary 
defeatism in time of war (pp70-73) and 
the lessons we must learn from the 
history of the Internationals is nicely 
summarised.(ppl54-55). 

• Historically, the text considers the 
role (or non-role!) of the soviets 
during and immediately after the 1917 
revolution (pp 116-17), highlighting 
differences between what should have 
happened (in theory) and what did 
happen (in practice) - concluding that 
“institutional forms which will make 
authority answerable to the masses 
needs to be addressed in some way 
other than fetishism of the mass strike 
and the workers councils” (p50). 

• The permanently reactionary nature 
of popular frontism, in whatever form 
it takes, receives considerable atten¬ 
tion from Macnair. The participation 
of an individual or a party in a 
coalition, at any level, to achieve 
reforms assumes, by definition, state 
intervention and thereby strengthens 
the state apparatus - nationally, as 
participation in the management of 
the nation-state against the global 
competition; locally, collaborating 
with the petty tyrannies in social serv¬ 
ices (see p55). The self-emancipation 
of the working class and of society as 


a whole is possible only by collective 
ownership and management of the 
means of production - as Mike 
points out, “this does not mean state 
ownership, which is merely a legal 
form” (pi62). 

• “The present task of communists/ 
socialists is ... not to fight for an 
alternative government. It is to fight 
to build an alternative opposition ; one 
which commits itself unambiguously 
to self-emancipation of the working 
class through extreme democracy, 
as opposed to all the loyalist parties” 
(p 130). 

The second bullet point above 
refers to an important Marxian theme 
not specifically discussed by Mike 
Macnair; I inserted this paragraph, as 
it underlies most of the requisites for 
initiating the process of laying the 
foundations for a new party and I had, 
in the meantime, already read the 
“comradely criticism” of the book, 
written by John Robinson 
(‘Succumbing to reformism’, October 
30). 

Unfortunately, due to differences 
in circulation, more people will read 
Robinson than will see the book. 
That is unfortunate, for hopefully 
most readers of both texts will gasp 
at Robinson’s failure to comprehend 
what Macnair is saying regarding 
the Soviet experience. 

John Robinson gives us his 
version of ‘Marxist philosophy’; 
this is the only bit of his response 
which I wish to comment upon. Via 
a quotation from Trotsky’s In 
defence of Marxism, we are told: 
“Scientific socialism (Marxism) is 
the conscious expression of the 
unconscious historical process; 
namely, the instinctive and 
elemental drive of the proletariat to 
reconstruct society on communist 
beginnings.” Robinson adds that 
“unconscious historical processes” 
must “include the struggles of the 
working class, which result in the 
creation of soviets and dual power 
situations. What is important here 
is that when the working class 
creates soviets and dual power 


T he economic crisis is continuing 
to cause casualties as I write, 
with two retail giants, Woolworths 
and MFI, going into administration 
and thousands of jobs lost. 
Alistair Darling’s cut in VAT, to 
be financed by £118 billion of 
borrowing, obviously came a little 
too late for them (I suspect they will 
not be the last victims either). 

While the reduction in VAT will 
ease some cash flow problems, it 
will certainly not help the Weekly 
Worker much - we don’t pay VAT 
on printing, for example. In other 
words, we can’t expect any state 
handouts. As always, we rely only 
on our readers and supporters to 
keep us going. 

And this week we had a big 
boost with a £100 cheque from 
comrade LJ (funded, ironically, 
from his redundancy payment). 
There were also donations from HT 
(£25), TG and FG (£20 each), plus 
three tenners - from comrades RF, 
CG and FS. We can also add two 


situations it does so without 
realising the significance of what 
it has done. Also that it has 
objectively raised the question of 
state power. It must be a central 
aspect of Marxist philosophy that 
the working class acts first and 
thinks about what it has done 
afterwards” (my emphasis). 

John Robinson has been a ‘Marxist’ 
for a very long time; a political and 
family friend and associate of the late 
(and unlamented!) Gerry Healy, he 
acted as private psychology tutor to 
the Healy offspring - which, as the 
above quotation shows, has not 
changed since he learned Pavlovian 
behaviourism as an undergraduate. 
Note the fundamentally unMarxist 
philosophy he spouts. 

Rather than portraying the Marx 
we know, one of the pioneers to 
describe the alienation - that 
essential feature of capitalism - which 
reduces individuals to artefacts in the 
productive process; rather than 
seeing Marx as advocating a 
philosophy of liberation, seeing the 
working class as self-liberating 
(no outside forces will bring 
about their salvation), advancing to 
“man’s positive self-consciousness”, 
Robinson portrays us as robots, 
entering struggles, even creating 
workers’ councils and soviets (the 
fetish Robinson accepts as the only 
way forward), not knowing what 
they are doing. 

Robinson’s ‘Marxism’ appears 
strikingly at variance with the Marx’s 
who penned Capital : “A spider 
conducts operations that resemble 
those of a weaver, and a bee puts to 
shame many an architect in the 
construction of her cells. But what 
distinguishes the worst architect 
from the best of bees is this: that the 
architect raises his structure in 
imagination before he erects it in 
reality. At the end of every labour 
process, we get a result that already 
existed in the imagination of the 
labourer at the commencement” (K 
Marx Capital Vol 1, chapter 7, 
section 1) • 


standing order gifts: £20 from GD 
and £10 from DO. 

All this takes our total up to 
£919 towards our £1,000 target for 
November. But there are only 
three days to go. We urgently 
need comrades to bring or mail 
us a cheque or postal order 
straightaway. 

Better still, go online and make 
use of our PayPal facility. Last 
week we had 18,910 internet 
readers, but not one of them 
thought to make a donation. 

Unlike Woolies, we will not go 
under. We know that there will 
always be comrades prepared to 
make the necessary sacrifices. But 
they could do with some more 
help. Please give us what you can 
- to reach us by 12 noon on 
Monday December 1 • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

No handouts 
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Next revolution 

Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group responds to criticisms 


f esperate stratagems’ was the 

W title of a recent Weekly 
Worker article by Nick Rogers 
(November 13). Was the author referring 
to the frantic recent efforts of the world’s 
bankers to avoid financial meltdown? Or 
the increasingly desperate stratagems of 
governments to shore up the system they 
serve? Unfortunately, no. 

Like so many contributors to the 
Weekly Worker these days, Nick chooses 
to attack his closest comrades - this time 
in a rambling exercise in nit-picking, 
point-scoring and pseudo-academic, 
philosophical navel-gazing. Workers faced 
with the imminent threat of redundancies, 
repossessions and desperate poverty need 
not look to Britain’s communists for a 
solution. Real communists, argues Nick, 
have more important things to do. We 
must first address “the difficult and 
arduous task” of ... well ... arranging and 
re-arranging our thoughts. We haven’t yet 
refined our programme! The collapse of the 
banking system has caught us by surprise! 
The communists aren’t ready yet! Give us 
a few more years to recruit sufficient 
members! Give us time to do the necessary 
theoretical work! 

According to Nick, the programme of 
agitprop street actions currently being 
staged by a network of activists, including 
myself, in the name of ‘the Government of 
the Dead’ smacks of “desperation”. We are 
accused of organising a Halloween Dancing 
on the Grave of Capitalism event at Canary 
Wharf which ‘only’ attracted some 300 souls 
- including four large effigies (‘Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse’) and a 20-strong samba 
band, inexplicably described by Nick as 
“depleted in numbers”. 1 

To buttress his claim about our 
‘confused’ political message, Nick fails 
to mention the enormous, beautifully 
designed banner dominating the entire 
evening’s proceedings - ‘Capitalism isn’t 
working - another world is possible’. So 
very few helpers were on hand at the 
moment Nick arrived (with exemplary 
Bolshevik discipline) at 5pm that he 
“ended up carrying one of the excellently 
designed effigies”. All this is supposed to 
count as criticism. 

Nick’s strangely self-contradictory 
article attacks me on three grounds. First, I 
am accused of publicly predicting that the 
worldwide communist revolution would be 
accomplished in its entirety at Canary 
Wharf on the evening of October 31 2008. 
Second, I am accused of siding with the top 
military brass in Afghanistan, supporting 
an imperialist war. Finally, I am accused of 
“nostalgia” in drawing on my scientific 
research as a source of activist inspiration 
under present conditions. Let me deal with 
these allegations in turn. 

Why proclaim ‘the start of the 
revolution’? Street theatre needs to be 
taken as street theatre - unlike scientific 
reporting, it gives you freedom to dream, 
to imagine, to explore. 

My main political inspiration has always 
been the real, living Bolshevism that 
culminated in the October revolution of 
1917. Anarchists, socialists, communists, 
pacifists, libertarians and revolutionaries 
of every kind found unity under the banner, 
‘All power to the soviets!’, transcending 
their former differences. The sciences and 
arts were in revolutionary ferment, the most 
daring musicians, painters, poets and 
others bitterly opposed to the carnage of 
World War I and were correspondingly 
sympathetic to Bolshevism, with its call 
for fraternisation across the trenches. 
Following the insurrection, the ‘futurists’ 
and their allies sought to spread the 
flames of mutiny and internationalism 
by all possible means, relying especially 
on the combination of street theatre, art 
and revolutionary education dubbed 


‘agitprop’. 

Communists today who seem content to 
chum out turgid prose in small print have 
much to learn. Nick concedes that our 
Halloween event was “decent enough 
street theatre”, adding for good measure 
that “an attempt to use Halloween to focus 
attention on the failures of capitalism and 
the possibility of an alternative future via 
the platfonn of street theatre is valid”. Well, 
that is good news. 

In point of fact, the Halloween event was 
a stunning success - as a brief glance at the 
Indymedia video footage will confirm. 2 
Across the entire Canary Wharf estate, the 
bosses were so worried that they gave their 
employees the afternoon off! The 
pavement outside Lehman Brothers is 
possibly the most intensively surveyed, 
heavily policed bits of real estate on the 
planet. Seasoned activists were confidently 
predicting we would be dragged off within 
minutes. Not quite everything worked out 
quite as we had initially planned. Yet under 
the circumstances, the achievement was 
remarkable. Nick himself, as he carried aloft 
one of our effigies, can take some of the 
credit. We sent out a signal: we’re back on 
the scene. 

I hereby invite readers of the Weekly 
Worker to participate in the Government of 
the Dead’s future efforts, hopefully no less 
“valid”. No revolution can be won in a day 
(did I really claim that, even in my wilder 
moments?). The coming revolution will 
need months, possibly years or even 
decades. Maybe, though, we have made a 
start. Impending actions are likely to 
include an attempt to stop the meeting in 
London of the G20 scheduled for late April 
2009. The street theatre component will 
comprise the trial and public execution of 
capitalism by beheading, with a final speech 
of repentance from the guilty party. All are 
welcome to put their charges and have their 
say. Of course, we cannot guarantee that 
any of this will culminate eventually in 
socialist revolution. But, yes, Nick, that’s 
generally the plan. Our theoretical work 
has been sufficiently done. Let us now 
move from theory to practice. 

Why appeal to British troops in 
Afghanistan? In his article, Nick depicts me 
as a nationalist warmonger offering 
support to Britain’s military intervention in 
Afghanistan. Such wilful misrepresentation 
is simply a disgrace. In my letter I called the 
conflict “this disgusting imperialist war”, 
continuing: “Break with American 
imperialism! Stop invading other people’s 
countries! Arm the working class! Defend 
women’s rights! All weapons to be placed 
under the control of women’s anti-rape 
militias!” (October 9). 

In what sense is this support for 
imperialism? Instead of raising the banner 
of revolutionary internationalism, Nick 
apparently rests content with choosing 
between two evils - in this case taking sides 
with the Taliban. 

I fail to understand how simple defence 
of the Taliban can possibly be construed 
as communist in any sense. Yes, the 
Taliban’s Islamic fighters - however 
reactionary their politics - have displayed 
courage and most certainly have the right 
to take up arms in defence of their country. 
As a communist, I welcome the defeat of 
‘my own’ army in an imperialist war. In the 
letter to which Nick objects, I explained: 
“History teaches us that defeat in a major 
war constitutes the gravest possible threat 
to the stability and constitutional 
legitimacy of the regime or regimes held 
responsible.” No honest reader of the 
Weekly Worker can possibly have mistaken 
my meaning here. Defeat in Afghanistan 
now stares the US and British top brass in 
the face. President-elect Barack Obama 
may demand thousands more British 
troops to help turn the tide, but ‘our’ 


generals seem reluctant to comply. Their 
soldiers on the ground are asking too many 
awkward questions already. 

Across Europe and America, do we 
prepare to make a class appeal to these 
disaffected troops? Do we urge that they 
refuse to fight in a war that is both 
unwinnable and morally despicable? Of 
course we do! But on what programme? 
Nick denounces as ‘reactionary’ my call for 
“an internationally coordinated people’s 
war” against western and all other forms 
of terrorism, Islamic varieties included. As 
I understand it, Nick advocates either 
neutrality or outright support for the 
Taliban. The idea that either stance could 
possibly win over ‘our’ troops - let alone 
the wider working class - is simply too 
absurd to be worth dwelling on. 

Finally, what about the moon? Why use 
‘human revolution’ theory as a guide to 
current political practice? 

Central to Marxism is the dialectical 
method. Among other things, this entails 
the idea that historical time is not simply 
linear. Instead, we should think of a spiral. 
The ‘human revolution’ gave us language 
and culture in the distant past. That is the 
scientific theory for which I have become 
best known. 

But at no point have I ever conceptual¬ 
ised this momentous event as confined 
merely to humanity’s past. The relevance 
of dialectical materialism - the relevance of 
the theory that evolution is not purely grad¬ 
ual, but involves sudden ‘leaps’ - is more 
immediate. I know that the coming revolu¬ 
tion can be won - because in a real sense 
we have won it already. Communism, if 
successfully established in the future, will 
be a repetition on a higher plane of the 
communism of our hunter-gatherer ances¬ 
tors. 

Nick says this cannot be true. Among 
other complicating factors, he cites my own 
work elucidating the moon’s centrality to the 
lives of hunter-gatherers. This feature, 
writes Nick, cannot possibly be re¬ 
established because, as he puts it, “Today 
in most capitalist societies light pollution 
means the moon can barely be seen.” 
Anyway, observes Nick, we are all wage- 
slaves. To this, I can only say, yes, Nick. We 
are indeed wage-slaves. But it is when the 
slave-masters are in disarray that slaves 
have the best chance of setting themselves 
free. By all means base yourself on the 
realities of capitalism, but do not stop there. 
Our vision is of a world turned upside down. 
Light pollution is not just a god-given, 
unalterable fact. Like other forms of 
environmental vandalism and pollution, it is 
a product of capitalist chaos and greed. In 
other words, it is something to fight against. 

For 4,000 million years, the moon has been 
circling above us, governing the tides and 
acting as Earth’s living pulse. Without it, we 
would not be here. If the only known living 
planet survives, it will be as one 
commonwealth, beating to the rhythms of 
sun, moon and tides, our sustainable future 
guaranteed by a united, fully conscious 
populace. 

I see no reason at all why future 
generations should not want their children 
to look up each month to see the Milky Way, 
Orion and the Plough. I see no reason to 
assume automatically that our current 24/7 
‘time is money’ clocks must govern our lives 
for all future generations, long after the 
associated system of wage-slavery has 
become a distant memory 3 • 

Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org 

Notes 

1. See http://graveyard.at. 

2. www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=j4VyIvIqcVY&feature=related. 

3. For example, see details of the Aluna project at 
www. alunatime. org. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union becomes 
a state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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New US 
administration 
takes shape 



Orbiting planet Obama 


T he widespread rejoicing at the 
election of Barrack Obama, 
including by some on the left, 
can now be put into context as his 
incoming administration takes shape. 
Soon to be key figures are emerging 
from the competing mass of careerists, 
lobbyists, and various other 
undesirable kinds of ‘ists’ who 
constitute the American political 
establishment. 

What sort of project does Obama 
envisage? In the extended platitude 
which constitutes his second book. 
The audacity of hope: thoughts on 
reclaiming the American dream, he 
makes his method clear. By a mature 
balance of “idealism and realism” 
he aims to assemble “Democrats, 
Republicans and independents of 
goodwill - who are re-engaged in the 
project of national renewal”. 1 

Obama’s America is a land where 
contradictions dissolve in the 
universal solvent of the American 
dream. If only “union representatives”, 
for instance, would “understand the 
competitive pressures their employers 
may be under”. 2 After all, on planet 
Obama “most rich people want the 
poor to succeed”. 3 

Such perspectives are rooted in 
Obama’s fetishisation of the founding 
fathers - men who would have seen 
him as a potential slave, a ‘talking 
tool’ - and the American constitution. 
Obama’s adoration for the documents 
of early independent America knows 
no bounds: apparently it is “easy to 
believe they are the result of natural 
law, if not divine inspiration”! 4 

What of the people Obama has 
appointed to his White House staff? 

Rahm Israel Emanuel, who will be 
chief of staff, has quickly emerged 
as the most controversial. ‘Rahmbo’ 
has made no secret of his strongly 
pro-Zionist stance. Little chance 
of a fundamental change in 
America’s sponsorship of Israel as 
a kind of super-armed Trojan 
horse in the Middle East, then. 
And there is the continuing threat 
of an attack on Iran. 

Emanuel played an influential 
fundraising role in the Bill Clinton 
campaign. After this he earned $16.2 
million in a two-and-a-half-year stint 
as an investment banker. 5 It is no 
surprise then that he was a vocal 
proponent of ‘economic liberalisation’ 
(before the economic crisis and 
subsequent return to Keynesianism, 
that is). 

Things get no better when we come 
to the deputy chiefs of staff. The first, 
Jim Messina, has long worked for 
senator Max Baucus, who has been 
described as “one of corporate 
America’s favourite Democrats”. 6 
The other, Mona Sutphen, co-author 
of ‘The next American century: how 
the US can thrive as other powers 
rise ’ (2008), is the managing director 
of business consultation firm 
Stonebridge. 

The chief strategist of Obama’s 
election campaign, David Axelrod, has 
been appointed as senior advisor to 
the president. His background is in 
the greasy world of political 
consultation, through his AKP&D 
Message and Media company, as well 


as ASK Public Strategies, which 
focuses on work for corporations. 

The appointment of Lawrence 
Summers as director of the White 
House national economic council 
makes clear the kind of economic 
strategy we can expect to see. 
Summers, who currently works at 
Harvard University, of which he 
was previously president, is a 
controversial figure. 

Traditionally a strong proponent 
of ‘free trade’ and globalisation, he 
has been quick to come on message, 
as the necessity of Keynesian-type 
fiscal policies becomes clear, and 
over recent weeks has repeatedly 
argued for increased government 
intervention. 

Summers is well known for incidents 
such as the leaking of an internal 
memo he wrote in 1991, arguing for the 
export of pollution to ‘developing 
countries’; the memo claimed that “the 
economic logic behind dumping a 
load of toxic waste in the lowest wage 
country is impeccable”. 7 No stranger 
to controversy in more recent years, 
his comments at a 2005 conference 
were understandably seen by many as 
being deeply sexist. 8 

Valerie Jarrett, who will fill the role 
of assistant to the president for 
intergovernmental affairs and 
public liaison, is from an equally 
unprogressive background. On 
the board of the Chicago stock 
exchange between 2000 and 2007, 
she is currently a director of USG 
Corporation and CEO of real estate 
and management company Habitat, 
which owns tens of thousands of 
properties. 

Patrick Gaspard will be the director 
of the office of political affairs. 
Gaspard was previously executive 
vice-president for politics and 
legislation in the United Healthcare 
Workers, a large east coast trade 
union. In other words, he is an 
important figure in the labour 
aristocracy. Amongst all the figures 
from the political establishment, big 
business and finance, he is a nod in 
the direction of Obama’s left support 


(Gaspard is also one of several black 
members of Obama’s team). 

Perhaps we will find some 
better news in Obama’s cabinet 
appointments? Whilst these 
appointments may change, pending 
vetting and Senate approval, a sketch 
of the incoming cabinet is becoming 
increasingly clear. 

Obama has selected Tim Geithner 
as the next secretary of the treasury. 
He is currently president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
as well as vice-chairman of the 
Federal Open Market Committee. 
He previously worked for the 
International Monetary Fund. 
Geithner has played an important role 
in the Bush administration’s handling 
of the ongoing financial crisis, as well 
as previous crises. He is one of the 
main advocates of substantially 
increasing treasury powers. 9 

Much media attention has focused 
on Hillary Clinton, who looks likely to 
become secretary of state. She long 
ago described herself as “a mind 
conservative and a heart liberal”. 10 
This is arguably an apt description for 
the whole incoming administration. 

Clinton voted for, and was generally 
supportive of, the invasions of 
Afghanistan and Iraq, and has visited 
American troops in both countries. 
She has argued against calls for 
troop withdrawals. Surely problematic 
for a new secretary of state, a role 
which is centred on foreign affairs, in 
a government supposedly about 
‘change’? 

The position of attorney general, 
head of the department of justice, has 
been offered to Eric Holder. If he 
accepts he would be the first black 
attorney general. He has a background 
in important positions in the judiciary 
and in the Washington DC political 
scene, and was a key figure in the 
Clinton administration. 

Holder was widely criticised for his 
role in the pardoning of fugitive March 
Rich on Clinton’s final day in office, 
for which Holder has since 
apologised. The appropriately named 
Rich fled the USA in 1983 after being 


indicted for tax evasion and illegal 
dealings with Khomeini’s Iran. 

Pending his acceptance, Bill 
Richardson will become secretary of 
commerce. In his younger days, 
Richardson worked for Republican 
politicians, including the infamously 
reactionary Henry Kissinger. Later 
switching his allegiances, Richardson 
ultimately stood as the first Hispanic 
Democratic presidential nomination 
in this year’s selection process, 
before quickly dropping out. Whilst 
positively distinguished amongst 
Democrats by his call for the 
immediate withdrawal of US troops 
from Iraq, his views on immigration are 
deeply reactionary: ie, he calls for 
more armed men along the Mexican 
border, which his own parents crossed 
many years ago. 

Andrew Daschle, according to 
what, as I write, are unconfirmed 
reports, 11 has accepted Obama’s 
invitation to the position of secre¬ 
tary of health and human services. 
His long political experience in the 
corridors of governmental power 
are expected to stand him in good 
stead. 

In 1999 and 2003 Daschle voted to 
ban the rarely used ‘intact dilation 
and extraction’ abortion technique, in 
what was widely seen as a victory for 
the anti-abortion movement. This is 
not the only example of his rightwing 
views. For example, in 2006 he was 
one of only two Democrats to support 
the National Security Agency’s 
warrantless domestic surveillance of 
‘terrorist suspects’. 12 

Janet Napolitano is widely 
expected to become secretary of 
homeland security. With a 
background in law before she moved 
into politics, Napolitano is 
considered to be knowledgeable on 
illegal immigration, which is an 
important element of the job remit. As 
governor of Arizona she has said that 
reducing the porosity of the border 
is one of the most important 
challenges. She has publicly 
opposed same-sex marriage. 

Obama has suggested he will 


appoint some Republicans to his 
administration. Many sources are 
mentioning the retaining of Robert 
Gates as defence secretary. This 
former CIA director seems to have 
fairly widespread cross-party 
support. Of course, it is not 
impossible that Colin Powell will also 
be rewarded with his support for 
Obama with an important position. 

George Galloway, in a Morning 
Star article headlined “Negativity will 
get us nowhere”, says that 
countering the widespread illusions 
in Obama “leads to its own form of 
elitism”. This, he says, is the attitude 
of “the most out of touch and 
esoteric parts of the organised left” 
(I wonder who he means?). By 
contrast, the “social left” - ie, 
unorganised ‘progressives’- have 
grasped the “truly radical message” 
of Obama. Which is? “Things can 
change.” 13 Hmm. In actual fact, the 
kind of people Obama is appointing 
clearly indicates that his 
administration is committed to 
business as usual. 

Galloway is keen to point out that 
Obama won a higher percentage of 
the vote from working class 
Americans than from the middle 
class. But he conveniently ignores 
the fact that Obama also won a 
majority in the highest income 
category. Why? Surely it is because 
they see Obama as a faithful 
representative for capital? • 

Ted North 

Notes 

1. B Obama The audacity of hope: thoughts on 
reclaiming the American dream Edinburgh 
2006, p40. 

2. Ibid p68. 

3. Ibid p51. 

4. Ibid p90. 

5. New York Times November 7. 

6. The Nation March 19 2007. 

7. www.whirledbank.org/ourwords/ 
summers.html. 

8. See, for example, Boston Globe January 17 
2005. 

9. The Washington Post November 22. 

10. C Bernstein A woman in charge: the life of 
Hillary Rodham Clinton New York 2007, p50. 

11. Los Angeles Times November 20. 

12. The Washington Post February 13 2006. 

13. Morning Star November 22. 
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